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O Hydrobloc is a premium 
grade mature leather, 
characterised by low water 
absorption and a drying out 
time 50% in advance of 
alternative leathers. 


O ® Vibram Dual Density 
sole combines two different 
density layers in its 
construction and that means 
an end to those aching legs. 
The dense part of the sole is 
used for the treaded area of 
the sole to provide long 
lasting wear. The less dense 
compound is used in the 
area above the tread to help 
absorb shock and reduce the 
overall weight. The two 
different density layers are 
combined and formed in the 
moulding process, therefore 
giving greater overall 
strength. 



the Walker S Boot 1929 1989 


315 SPORT LITE 

KLETS Vibram sole, Biflex midsole, anatomical 
Cambrelle-lined innersole, Cambrelle lining, 
suede and Cordura upper. 

303 FELL LITE & 303 LADY LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole, Biflex midsole, anatomical 
Cambrelle-lined innersole, quality Ingrassato 
leather upper, lined with suede and leather, Lady 
Lite lined with Cambrelle and leather. 

303 TREK LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole, Multiflex midsole, 
anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole, full 
Hydrobloc leather upper, lined with Cambrelle 
and suede. 

1684 ALPIN LITE 

Bimescol Vibram sole, ' Multiflex midsole, 
anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole, full 3mm 
Hydrobloc leather, lined with Cambrelle. 



O In 1986, Zamberlan 
developed the Multiflex 
System midsole, which 
ensures that each size of 
boot has proportionally the 
same flex pattern. Each full 
size range of Multiflex is 
made in 3 different degrees 
of flex to suit the particular 
use of the model. 

Light Flex: Trek Lite 
Medium Flex: Alpin Lite 


|Cambrelle.l 

® Cambrelle is a durable, 
cushion-like fabric that is 
both hard wearing and 
comfortable. Its ability to 
quickly wick away moisture 
makes it the perfect lining 
material for boots made 
with Hydrobloc leather. 

Available from good 
outdoor shops 
Trade enquiries: 

REFLEX SPORTS 
(02) 977 7444 
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Manufacturers and 
distributors of 
quality outdoor 
equipment: 

Superdown 
Sleeping-Bags 
Gore-Tex Rainwear 
Gore-Tex Skiwear 
Down Jackets 
Industrial Rainwear 


p,0. Box 443 
QUEANBEYAN, 
N.S.W, 2620 
AUSTRALIA 


(06)2975377 


WW 
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IN A WILDERNESS 


Dear Wild reader 


J&H needs your help . . . 

We are developing a new range of gear for travellers and recreational 
bushwalkers and we need a new brand name. 

So we would like all Wild readers to help us. 

In return, J&H is offering $1400 worth of prizes. 

For those who don’t know us very well, J&H specializes in down and 
Gore-Tex products. All our energy is directed into making the very best 
sleeping-bags, rain jackets and down jackets. No gimmicks, no cutting 
corners, no compromises. 

While J&H is for the enthusiast and professional, this new ‘brand’ will 
be for recreational bushwalkers and travellers. 

PRIZES 

Best name: Wins a J&H ULTRA pink sleeping bag (value $900) 

Most ecologically sound name: Wins a J&H Cane Toad Gore-Tex tain jacket 
(value $319) 

Funniest name: Wins a J&H Dumper Zip (value $179) 

So there’s plenty of room for creativity! Fill out the coupon (or a copy) 
and send it to the address below. A maximum of ten entries per person 
will be accepted. 

Winners will be notified personally and announced in the Classified section 
of the next Wild. 

Best regards 


- - 


Steve Jamieson 
(The J) 




Suggested Name Name. 

Address. 

Postcode.Daytime phone. 

Send to Dept W, J&H Adventure Wear, PO Box 443, Queanbeyan, NSW 2620. 

















EDITORIAL 


JHE END OF AN ERA 

Wild Australia loses three friends 


I t may be unusual for a national magazine to 
publish an editorial on the death of the 
general manager of its printer. But then I don't 
imagine many publishers have enjoyed the 
sort of support from their printer that we have. 
It is particularly fortunate for us that our 
printer had a general manager like Jim Keat¬ 
ing. I paid due credit in the recent editorial in 
Wild no 40 to Jim and to York Press for their 
outstanding support and friendship. Little did 
I know when I wrote those words just six 
months ago that Jim would barely see our 
special tenth anniversary issue safely off the 
press before succumbing to his long but 
always cheerfully borne and courageous fight 
with illness. He gave so much to the publish¬ 
ing of wilderness literature that his death 
leaves us all bereft. 

Two other people who made important 
contributions to our tenth anniversary issue 
have also died: we reported Paddy Pallin's 
death in detail in that issue. More recently, we 
received news of Manning Clark's death. He, 
like Paddy Pallin, graciously consented to 
write a major article for Wild no 40. Time 
Australia magazine marked his passing with 
an obituary describing Clark as 'the nation's 
greatest historian' and noting that 'Such was 
his love of Australia that he risked unpop¬ 
ularity to make it a better place.' May we learn 
from his courage! 

Go On, Speak Your Mind 

Every two years or so we give you the chance 
to have your say on what you'd like to do with 
your magazine. As in the past, we have 
inserted detailed readership survey ques¬ 
tionnaires into every ninth copy of this issue. 
If you're one of those who receive a form, 
please let us have it back completed (no 
postage stamp is required) as soon as possible 
—it will help us in the mammoth task of 
processing your comments. This feedback 
from readers is of crucial significance in 
shaping Wild. It is a rare opportunity to help 
to ensure that it is the magazine you want. We 
look forward to receiving your directives for 
our next two years. 

Wild Readers 
Strike it Rich 

We were horrified to receive notification that 
the winner of the independently drawn and 
witnessed Wild subscribers' prize of Mountain 
Designs outdoor clothing and equipment 
valued at $2000, announced on page 96 of Wild 
no 40, was Wild Contributing Editor (and 
author of the track notes guidebook bound 
into Wild no 40) John Chapman. We were 
afraid we'd have a hard time convincing you 
that there'd been no foul play. So imagine our 
relief when we discovered that the winner was 
not (with apologies to both) the John Chapman 
(of Melbourne), but John Chapman of Surry 
Hills, New South Wales. 


If the draw of the subscribers' competition 
caused our hearts to skip a beat, selecting 
winners in the Wild tenth anniversary slogan 
competition, announced on page 6 of Wild no 
40, gave us a full-scale aerobic work-out. You 
went quite overboard, didn't you? Just open¬ 
ing the thousands of entries left us with 
pumped forearms and blunt paper-knives. 
Submissions ran the full gamut from the 
sublime ('Chris Baxter—wild-mannered re¬ 
porter for the degrading planet') to the 
ridiculous (‘Wild Thing, you make my billy 
sing'). Many were accompanied by lavish 
compliments, no doubt intended to sweeten 
the judges. Others were desperate, last-min¬ 
ute faxes. The late ones included notes blam¬ 
ing everything from Australia Post's origins to 
the state of the writer's bunions. Some sub¬ 
missions came with enormous pieces of art¬ 
work; others were on veritable bus tickets. We 
had 'Wild Children', ‘Wild Things' (they think 
they love us!), ‘Wild Ones', dictionary defin¬ 
itions and even our own, now well-worn, 
T-shirt slogan 'Take a Walk on the Wild Side'. 
Not surprisingly, familiar themes appeared 
repeatedly. We were not sure whether we 
wanted to use any of them (and we don't dare 
put you to the test again). Eventually, how¬ 
ever, we decided that the one submitted by R 
H Waters of Brunswick Heads, New South 
Wales, appealed to us most and so it wins first 
prize (Paddy Pallin and Berghaus outdoor 
clothing and equipment valued at $1000). 
Vaughan Clayton of Armidale, NSW, was 
judged the second-best (winning a Macpac 
Olympus tent valued at $645), and Chris¬ 
topher McShane of East Malvern, Victoria, the 
third-best (winning an evocatively named 
Cane Toad jacket and Dumper from J & H 
valued at a total of $478). 

All Things 

Wild and Wonderful 

It's all doom and gloom out there, particularly, 
it appears, in the world of magazine publish¬ 
ing, with most (at least those still on the 
shelves) having falls in circulation in the latest 
reporting period—the six months to 31 March. 
However, thanks to your unprecedented sup¬ 
port, Wild has bucked the trend with our 
highest sales ever—18 824 copies of Wild no 39 
(the last issue included in the period under re¬ 
view) were sold. And we'll be very surprised 
(not to mention disappointed!) if the special 
tenth anniversary issue (no 40) doesn't do 
even better. Thank you for showing such faith 
in the future of Australia's wilderness advent¬ 
ure magazine. 

Many of you have admired Rob Blakers's 
superb centre-spread photo of Tasmanian rain 
forest in Wild no 41. Copies of this photo are 
available as Wild posters. Some subscribers 
have already been reminded of this. I write 
'some' because we intended to give all sub¬ 
scribers additional notice of it (among other 



Chris on Elephant Slide (17), Elephants Hide, the 
Grampians, Victoria. 


things) in a special Subscriber Newsletter in 
their copies of Wild no 41, but due to a touch 
of 'mailing house blues' not all of them 
received the newsletter and we have no way 
of telling who got it and who didn't. If you're 
a subscriber in the latter category (and there 
are more than a few of you), please send us a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
'newsletter' written on the front and we'll 
gladly send you a copy. Our apologies to all 
concerned. While on the subject, the spec¬ 
tacular photo reproduced in the middle of this 
issue—by Grant Dixon—is also available as a 
poster. If you want your own copy (or copies) 
of either or both of these beautiful pictures, 
simply write 'Tasmania' for the Rob Blakers 
photo and/or 'Bushwalker' for the one by 
Grant Dixon at the bottom of the Wild Things 
order form in this issue and mail it off, or give 
us a ring—in either case indicating whether 
you want posters plain or laminated, and how 
many. (Prices are as for the other posters 
shown in this form.) Don't forget that any¬ 
thing you can do with the Wild Things order 
form—from ordering subscriptions or goods 
to notifying us of a new address—can be done 
by telephone on (03) 826 8483. (Credit-card 
payment is required for phone orders.) 

Finally, many readers have expressed int¬ 
erest in subscribing or renewing their sub¬ 
scription (or, for that matter, ordering any of 
our range of Wild Things) by fax. That's okay 
with us, but don't forget to send us your full 
credit-card details—we'd have trouble bank¬ 
ing faxed legal tender! Our fax number: (03) 
826 3787. ■ 



Chris Baxter S' 

Managing Editor S' t 
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What good is a compass if you don't know how to use __ 

it? You know the importance of planning before a trip 4 4V ® 

into the outdoors, Right? Well, knowing HOW TO USE ■ i a? • 

YOUR COMPASS is an essential part of that planning. Distributed fey: MADE IN U. V 

The ABC's of Compass & Map video teaches compass Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd. 

basics ... from how a compass works to compass use p.o. Box 209, WELLAND, s. AUSTRALIA soot 

with maps and triangulation. From Brunton ... of course. Phone: (08) 346 6061 Toll Free: 088 882058 


SRD-SEAL 

THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX WATERPROOFING 



The key to protecting leather is to maintain 
its natural properties. Products containing 
animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease 
and mink oil offer only temporary protection 
and after prolonged use break down leather, 
softening its fibres and weakening it until it 
loses its natural strength. Animal fats 
become rancid and decay leather. Animal 
fats were removed in the tanning process so 
the leather would not rot. Why would anyone 
put animal fat back into leather? 

To protect your leather use SNO-SEAL. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of bees waxes; 
natural waxes which do not decay or rot. 
Beeswax has been found in Egyptian tombs 
still protecting the treasures it had preserved 
for 2,000 years. SNO-SEAL penetrates 
leather, lubricating and waterproofing the 
fibres. SNO-SEAL lubricates with wax 
allowing the leather to breathe without 
softening the fibres beyond their natural 
state. Thus the leather retains its life for 
years. SNO-SEAL penetrates deep into the 
leather for maximum water resistance and 
lubrication. SNO-SEAL protects against 
drying out and deterioration many times 
longer than greases, oils and animal fats. 
ENJOY DRY FEET ALL DAY WITH 
SNO-SEAL, THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX 
WATERPROOFING. 


NEW! FROM 
SNO-SEAL 

For suede or 
brushed leather, 
nylon, cotton, 1 

canvas, and * 

other fabrics 
SILICONE- | 

WATERGUARD 
by SNO-SEAL 
is the most 
concentrated 
and effective 
water and stain 
repellent 

available. 4 
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VAN WALK 

Now available in Australia... the incredibly successful range of Italian designed Van Walk footwear. 
Stylish but rugged construction. Try them now for support, protection, breathability and, above all, 
comfort. Six models from the “Street" walking shoe to the top of the range Goretex® model “Giant". 


ADVENTURE CLOTHING 

Fashioned with flair to 
look good... feel great! 

Now, a superb range of Adventure and Leisure Wear 
designed by professional users from proven, high quality 
purpose-designed fabrics. Hallmark, recognised 
internationally for robust quality, innovation and style. 
Hallmark, setting a new standard. 


Z KOTE 

Utilising the latest technology 
in Polyester/Cotton fabrics with 
the unique Z Kote treatment to 
provide a 100% waterproof 
coating. Parkas, Overtrousers 
and Anoraks in Purple, Royal, 
Red and Navy. 

Sizes: S, M, L. XL. 


POLARPLUS 

A super warm comfortable 
fleeced DuPont® Polyester 
fabric specifically designed for 
active outwear. Jackets in 
Blue/Black, Red/Black and 
Red/Blue/Black match up 
with Polarlite pants. 

Sizes: S, M, L, XL. 


POLARLITE 

A lightweight fleeced DuPont® 
Polyester fabric in stylish active 
wear designs. Doesn't absorb 
water — stays warm in cold, 
wet conditions. Jackets and 
Pullovers in Jade/Black, 
Blue/Black, Purple/Black and 
Red/Black. Pants in Black only. 
Sizes: S, M, L, XL. 


Sunshine Leisure Products (NZ) Ltd, 

19 Gow Street, Mosgiel and 
142 Kent Street, Frankton, Hamilton. 
Sunshine Leisure Products (Aust.) Ltd, 
27 Lambton Road, Broadmeadow, NSW. 


Hallmark 

International 

Dealers 


New South Wales 

Southern Cross Equipment, Sydney 4 stores. 
The Great Outdoor Centre, Sydney. 

Coast Camping Centre, Newcastle. 

Armidale Outdoors, Armidale. 

ACT 

Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports, Canberra. 


Queensland 

Zermatt, Caloundra. 

K-2 Base Camp, Brisbane. 

Outback Billy’s Camping Warehouse, 
Southport. 

Tasmania 

Mountain Creek Camping, Hobart. 










COTTON CANVAS CLOTHING 



OUTDOOR LIGHTWEIGHTS 


TRAVELITE SLEEPING BAG 

This bag is designed for ultra-light spring and summer 
camping, for cycle-touring or summer river-touring. At 0.9 kg, 
it’s one of the lightest bags around and packs down to take up 
minimal space. Box-wall construction, 350 gm of goose 
down, a strong nylon taffeta outer, and generous hood and zip 
draft-flap, make this formidable lightweight warmth. 

Price: $239.00 
VOYAGER TENT 

An ideal two-person tent for spring through to mid-autumn. 
The Voyager’s weight, 2.0 kg, makes it ideal for cycle-touring, 
river-touring and lightweight trekking. It is also strong and 
weatherproof; with a semi-geodesic design, rip-stop nylon 
outer, high-walled bathtub floor, and Easton alloy aluminium 
poles. The inner is well ventilated with insect screen and a 
high front vestibule that offers excellent stowage. We’ve slept 
in a Voyager through gale-force winds on top of Mount 
Howitt and it recently survived a cycling expedition from 
Kathmandu, through winter in the Turkish mountains, to 
London. 

Price: $332.00 


T 

J. his year Kathmandu has a full range of cotton 
canvas wear; lightweight and heavyweight canvas 
shirts, multi-pocketed light cotton walking shorts, 
medium-weight twill trousers (the trousers are due 
in November). As well, we’re continuing to design 
the Splitz pants and Baguette shorts in a cotton/ 
nylon mix that is extremely tough, breathable and 
cut for stretch and active wear. 


ER EXODUS 


CANVAS WALKING SHORTS 

These are ideal for bushwalking or travelling. The cotton 
weave is light, soft, comfortable and breathable. The length is 
mid-thigh and they come in men’s and women’s fits. We’ve 
provided enough front and back pockets to carry away a 
beach. Like our shirts, the shorts are pre-washed, so they 

Colours: Sage, Teal, Cobalt 
Sizes: 10-16 & 30-38 
Price: Womens $49.50 
Mens $45.00 


FLINDERS LIGHTWEIGHT SHIRT 

This is a shirt you can take from work into the bush or travel 
in from Sydney to Kabul and it will be just as comfortable. 
We’ve used the same soft, pre-washed canvas as for the shorts 
you have a choice of long- or short-sleeve styles, with 
useful button-down chest pockets. 

Colours: Sage, Teal, Cobalt 
Sizes: S-XXL 
Price: Long/S $59.50 
Short/S $49.50 


CANVAS SHIRT 

We’ve sold this shirt to farmers, travellers, site-workers, 
fishermen, and botanists. An indestructible pre-washed, 
unshrinkable, long-sleeve heavy canvas shirt, in outback 
colours of cobalt blue, sun-faded brick red and scrubbed olive. 
Colours: Cobalt, Brick Red, Khaki 
Sizes: S-XXL 
Price: $49.50 




NEW KATHMANDU STORE 

We’ve recently opened a new outlet in Brisbane, located at 
144 Wickham Street, Fortitude Valley, with a full range of 
Kathmandu clothing, bushwalking, climbing and travel 
equipment. 














ABORIGINAL 
ROCK ART IN 
KAKADU 


Dynamic / 



The rock paintings in Kakadu reflect a cultural tradition spanning tens of 
thousands of years. During this time, there has been a distinct sequence of 
styles, many of which are almost unknown to the general public. 

A few major galleries such as Nourlangie and Ubirr are easily accessible by 
vehicle. Hundreds of others are accessible only on treks of three days or more. 
Willis's Walkabouts offers trips which visit many such sites throughout 
Kakadu, the rest of the Top End and the Kimberley. Even in areas where our 
guides have been walking for ten years or more, we continue to find as yet 
uncatalogued art sites. 

If you are reasonably fit and interested in seeing a wealth 
of Aboriginal rock paintings inaccessible to the average 
tourist, write or phone for our free brochure. 


Willis's Walkabouts 

12 Carrington Street 
MILLNER NT 0810 
Ph: (089) 85 2134 
Fax: (089) 85 2355 





LOOKING FOR 
BACKPACKING 
EQUIPMENT? 


We specialise in the latest 
k lightweight gear (or your 
^ outdoor adventures. 

Come to Alpsport for the 
^ best brands, the right 
Advice and the right priceI 


WRITE FOR A FREE CATALOGUE 
For extra information please lick the appropriate box: 

□ Travel packs □ Backpacks □ Day packs 

□ Tents 0 Sleeping bags 0 Boots 

□ Thermal u/wear 0 Thermal clothing □ Casual clothing 

□ Rainwear 0 Stoves □ Abseiling gear 

other 


We deliver Australia-wide to /oar door A/ express cot 



1045-47 VICTORIA RD, WEST RYDE NSW 2114 
PHONE: (02) 858 5844 FAX: (02) 804 7251 



ABSEIL lOOO FEET! 

Join us on the best and most exciting abseiling 
expedition in Australia. We make a spectacular descent of 
the 400 metre cliff face of Mt Banks, the highest in the Blue 
Mountains. There are ten breathtaking abseils, many quite 
airy and exposed, but all with adequate sized ledges for 
re-rigging. The free hanging abseil through space on the 
48-metre-long seventh pitch is the highlight of the trip. 
Previous abseiling experience is essential - our 
comprehensive one day abseiling course will prepare 
beginners for this trip. Generous discounts are available for 
large groups. We also offer abseiling expeditions down the 
Three Sisters and Kalang Falls. 


ROCKCLIMBING 

• Learn to climb under 
the close supervision 
of experienced, friendly 
instructors. 

• All levels catered for - Beginners 
to Advanced. 

• Guided climbs and instruction on 
any day of the year. 

• Classic climbs including the Three 
Sisters. 

• Complimentary certificates and 
personal log books. 


CANYONING TRIPS 

Venture into an amazing world 
of rushing waterfalls, crystal clear 
pools and fantastic sculptured 
walls. The grandeur and pristine 
beauty of these canyons almost 
defies description. Canyoning is 
the ultimate summer adventure. It 
often involves a variety of 
activities including abseiling down 
waterfalls, jumping into pools, 
scrambling, swimming and 
floating on lilos. We offer a wide 
range of trips to suit all levels of 
fitness and experience. We visit 
Claustral, Rocky Creek, 
Wollangambe, the Kanangra 
Canyons and many others. 


LEARN TO ABSEIL 

A comprehensive one day 
course suitable for beginners or 
those with limited previous 
experience. Participants are 
taught to use a variety of abseil 
devices. Subjects covered 
include use and care of 
equipment, anchors, knots, 
prussiking and rope retrieval. Our 
venue offers a range of abseils - 
slabs, flat walls and overhangs 
from 13 to 50 metres. Several 
ropes are rigged concurrently 
allowing you to do the maximum 
amount of abseiling possible in a 
day. An excellent introduction to 
this exhilarating adventure sport. 



190 Katoomba St, Katoomba 2780 
Telephone (047) 82 1271 (Office) 
OR (018) 21 0743 (Mobile) — any time. 
Contact us for a free 16-page colour 
brochure and more information. 


All activities include: High quality specialist equipment 
_The legendary BMCS lunch_ 
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NICK CRADOCK 

U.I.A.G.M. Mountain Guide 



Alpine Paragliding 

PO Box 3, Bright, Vic 3741 
Tel: (057) 55 1753, (008) 03 4440 



Instructor 

Senior Instructor: Brian Webb 
Australian national team member 
Extensive Australian and 
European flying experience 


Sites 

Melbourne 

Bright 

Courses 

2-day Introductory $220 

7-day HGFA Licence $770 
2-day Thermalling & XC $220 



SEND \ 
FOR FREE S 
BROCHURE 

NAME _ 


PHONE. 


I AM INTERESTED M 

IN (PLEASE TICK): ~ 

□ PACKS □ TENTS □ BOOTS 

□ SLEEPING BAGS □ CLOTHING 

□ XC SKIING □ CLIMBING 
140 WICKHAM STREET 
BRISBANE OLD 4006 
TELEPHONE 07 854 1340 


STAFF FIELD TESTING ON I 


K& BASE CAMP 


GEARED FOR ADVENTURE 




























EXTREME TENT 



42 litres. Waterproofed high-density nylon 
fabric. Top loading. Draw-string closure. 
Map pocket. Compression-straps. Fully 
adjustable contoured, padded harness. 
Lumbar support and hip-belt. Internal 
frame. 

LEOPARD 


70 litres. Made of PU-coated Du Pont 
Cordura. Features front zip-off day pack. 
Two-way main compartment with bottom 
access. Dual buckle system on front day 
pack. Internal frame, fully adjustable 
harness. Zippered harness cover. 
Shoulder-strap. Designed for travellers. 

EXTREME 


35 litres. Pll-eoated high-density nylon 
with Cordura base. Large zippered 
compartment with removable foam mat. 
Padded back and shoulder-straps. 


(3 person) 

Twin entrance. 

Size 240 x 180/160 x 
110 cm. Weight 3.0 kg. 
Made of flame-retardant 
nylon taffeta. Both fly and 
floor have 1,000 mg PU 
coating. Available with 
fibreglass or 8.5 mm alloy 
poles. Fly attachment to 
tent by quick-release buckle 
system. 


PACIFIC 


(3 person) 

Size 240 x 180 x 105 cm. 
Weight 2.9 kg. Made of 
flame-retardant nylon taffeta. 
Fly has 1,000 mg PU 
coating. Floor has 1,500 mg 
PU coating on high-density 
nylon. 8.5 mm outside 
diameter shock-corded 
aluminium poles. Fly 
attachment to inner tent by 
quick-release buckle system 
and front vestibule on fly. 


CADDIS TENT 





















D uring the mid 1960's, I worked as a Deputy Sheriff for Los 
Angeles County. With the exception of my patrol car, I used my 
flashlight more than any other tool. From my experiences as a 
Deputy Sheriff, I realized the need for a flashlight that could 
withstand the rigors of law enforcement work. In 1968, I 
set out to solve this problem by developing the first flashlight 
made from aircraft grade aluminum. It worked so well the 
light was manufactured on a commercial scale under the 
name "Kel-Lite", and a whole new industry was bom. 

In 1988, The Keller Company was formed to manufacture the 
highest quality lighting instruments for the professional user. 
Legend flashlights are engineered to be used on the job under the most demanding 
conditions and are made with the working man and woman in mind. 


Whether you need a quality flashlight for work or simply want the best, I invite you 
to put a Legend flashlight to the test. The Keller Company stands behind each light 


and guarantees your satisfaction. 

Don Keller 
President 

The Keller Company 


Kel-Lite is a registered trademark of Streamlight, Inc. 


Made in U.S.A. 



Professional Lighting Instruments 


Trade Enquiries: 

ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD 

P.O. Box 201, Rozelle NSW 2039 
Fax: (02) 810 8776 Ph: (02) 818 1955 


Mini Flashlights 



2 AA Cell 2 AAA Cell 


Standard Size Flashlights 










MT COOK 



BALL PASS 


N.Z.'s highest guided trek 

CLIMBING 

Instruction and 
guided ascents 

Director: GOTTLIEB BRAUN-ELWERT 

Alpine Recreation 

Box 75, Lake Tekapo, N.Z, 
Phone 0064-3-680-6736 
Fax 0064-3-680-6765 



• Off-track Navigation 

• Bush Survival 

• Wilderness Leadership 

• Adventure Treks 

Bush navigation is an art form. We 
will make you a competent navigator. 


For further information, contact 
Bush Experience, 55 Canopus Drive, 

East Doncaster, Vic 3109 or phone (03) 042 8101 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 


Rain Parkas and 
Overpants 
Fleece Jackets 
and Pants 
Gaiters 
Water Bags 
Day Pack 
Fabric by 
the metre 
Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 



OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 



Beware of cheaper, 
look-alike 
imitations! 

When a compass is built to the highest 
standards of accuracy, not deliberately down to a 
low price. When it’s the only compass in the world 
that uses the finest Swedish steel in its sensitive 
magnetic needle. When it’s filled with a unique 
non-yellowing anti-static liquid that resists bubble 
formation. When it’s tested to operate in 
temperatures from — 40°C to +50°C. When it’s 
specially counterbalanced to account for the 
magnetic dip forces found in Australasia. That’s 
when it is a SILVA compass and you can be sure 
there is no better or more accurate compass you 
can buy. 

Choose from over 30 different models at 
better camping stores throughout Australia, but 
beware of cheaper, look-alike imitations. 



And only SILVA compasses 
come with a 5 year warranty. 


















ajays^ 

SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 

SPRING RAIN 
SPECIAL 
AT 

AJAYS 



MONT TEMPEST 
GORE-TEX RAIN JACKET 
FULLY FEATURED 
WEATHER PROTECTION 

• Peaked Hood/Draw-cord 

• Velcro Cuffs 

• Hand-warmers and 
Cargo Pockets 

• Waist Draw-cord 

• Chest Pocket 


I Present this voucher to 
j save $40 on the normal 
■ price of a Mont Tempest 
J jacket. Offer valid until 
I Saturday 2 November 
| 1991 


ojays 


SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 

115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont 3135 
Phone: (03) 720 4647 




Finding the way At Macpac, our task is simply to 
tO places yOU love make every step of your outdoor 
is easy when you adventures a trip in the Comfort 
know how Zone - 

The Macpac Dynamic Harness on 
the Cascade works as an anti¬ 
gravity device. The harness pivots 
at the base to move with your 
body and not against it. There are 
no pre-set limitations on how the 
pack should fit and feel. Because 
no other body is like yours, we 
make the Dynamic Harness 
infinitely adjustable. 

It continues to define 
personalized comfort in packs. 

A uniquely comfortable harness 
combined with sturdy 
components and strict attention 
to detail. 


mi® 









































New Wild Things Make Perfect Gifts 



Wild Cards 

Wild full-colour greeting cards are the 
ideal way to get your message across 
this Christmas and throughout the 
year. Each attractively packaged set 
includes eight cards, with envelopes 
of 100% recycled paper. Four of your 
favourite photos from the pages of 
Wild (two of each are included in 
every set) have been reproduced on 
these cards. They're guaranteed to 
bring gasps and smiles from your 
friends. The cards are blank inside. 
$15.95 set of eight. 



Look It Up 

The long-awaited latest Wild index 
(for issues 27 to 34, inclusive) is 
now available. TUrn your valuable 
Wild collection into a useful 
resource, and you'll always look back! 
$5.95. 


New Wild Posters 

The magnificent photos of Tasmanian 
wilderness reproduced in the middle 
of Wild nos 41 and 42 are available in 
strictly limited numbers as full-colour 
420 x 297 mm posters. Use the order 
form in this issue to order yours, 
marking it Tasmania’ for the rain 
forest scene from issue 41 and/or 
'Bushwalker' for the extraordinary 
vista in issue 42. Tell us how many 
you want and whether you want 
plain or laminated posters. 

Plain $7.95 laminated $11.95. 


1 Send us packing! Phone 
f (03) 826 8483, fax (03) 826 3787 
ir write to us at PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181, telling us 
what you want. The order form 
in this issue gives full details. 





CLIMBING SCHOOL 
GUIDED ASCENTS 
SKI TOURING 
PARAPENTE 

Alpine Guides Ltd 
PO Box 20 
Mount Cook 
New Zealand 
Ph (05621) 834 
Fax (05621) 898 


Melbourne 

Outdoor Travel Centre 
Ph (03) 670 7252 

Sydney 

Wilderness Expeditions 
Ph (02) 956 8099 
Adelaide 
Thor Adventure 
Ph (08) 232 3155 
Brisbane 

Back Track Adventures 
Ph (07)368 4987 


ALPINE 

GUIDES 
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enjoy 


FOR Y< 


THE 
SPIRIT 
OF 

ADVENTURE 

Whether you are a serious expeditionist or enjoy weekend hikes, Lowe Rucksacks hold their 
own in the harshest of conditions. At Mountain Designs we recognize Lowe’s quality and 
expertise, and so carry a wide range of their packs to suit all pursuits. See us today. 


Brisbane: 105 Albert Street (07) 221 6756 
Fortitude Valley: 224 Barry Parade (07) 252 9895 
Sydney: 494 Kent Street (02) 267 8238 
Katoomba: 190 Katoomba Street (047) 82 5999 
Canberra: 7 Lonsdale Street, Braddon (06) 247 7488 
Melbourne: 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 670 3354 


Gear for places you’d rather be 



mm 
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WILD INFORMATION 


0 CAMPING AT'THE PROM'? 

Funding shortages affect service in Victorian National Parks 


New Fees and Restrictions 

Two measures which came into force on 1 July 
1991 threaten to affect those who enjoy two of 
Victoria's most popular National Parks. Since 
then, all those who wish to camp in 'Desig¬ 
nated Camping Areas' within the Grampians 
National Park have been required to pay a fee; 
on the same date staff at Wilsons Promontory 
National Park ceased issuing permits to over¬ 
night campers at 'out-stations', in effect ban¬ 
ning extended bushwalks within the park. 
Both developments can be seen as con¬ 
sequences of the scarcity of funding for 
National Park management in Victoria. They, 
or moves like them, were foreshadowed in the 
Melbourne Herald-Sun as long ago as last 
November, and in Green Pages, Wild no 40. 

The decision not to issue permits was made 
by the regional office of the Department of 
Conservation & Environment, which had 
been unable to afford the staff necessary to 
service overnight camping areas. Frustrated 
by the situation, rangers were considering 
other cost-saving measures, including sea¬ 
sonal closures of tracks in certain areas. One 
comment on that state of affairs came in a 
letter to the Age on 11 July from Keith Lierse, 
president of the Federation of Victorian Walk¬ 
ing Clubs, who wrote, 'As a bushwalker of 35 
years' experience, I have never needed my 
camping areas in the bush to be serviced by 
anyone'. National Park staff would argue that 
his view, expressed elsewhere in the letter, that 
'Overnight walkers carry all they need on 
their back [and] carry out what they carry in' 
does not match the reality of places like Wil¬ 
sons Promontory. 

If the move was designed to attract attention 
to the difficulties faced by National Parks staff 
and to prompt action to improve matters, it 
was astutely chosen. There was sufficient 
public outcry when it was announced that 
staff were instructed to issue permits and 
service campsites regardless until further 
notice, and to give one month's notice before 
implementing any such change in future. 
Rangers were hopeful that money needed to 
maintain services would somehow be found, 
so that life at the Prom could return to normal. 
For the time being, at least, the ban on 
overnight walks has been lifted. 

Camping fees in the Grampians, however, 
seem unlikely to be abolished. At present the 
rate is $5 a night for up to six occupants of one 
vehicle, and it applies to all recognized sites in 
the National Park. (One significant exception 
is the Mt Difficult pine plantation campsite, 
which is outside the park boundary; and bush 
camping does not incur a fee.) Campers will 
be expected to pay the fee either at the visitor 
centre in Halls Gap, at a Department of 
Conservation & Environment office, a tourist 
information centre in one of the nearby towns, 
or at Buandik or Hollow Mountain camping 


Reprint 

Alan Warild's authoritative Vertical (see re¬ 
view in Wild no 33) is now in its second 
edition. The first edition sold out and this new 
one has been substantially rewritten, updated, 
and improved with better page layouts. It is 
still considered by many to be the world's 
leading text in the field of vertical caving, 
particularly rope work. 

Stephen Bunton 

Growing Caves 

Since the tables published in Wild no 22, cave 
exploration in Australia has continued apace. 
The following tables list Australia's longest 
and deepest known caves in 1991. 



Corrections and Amplifications 

The 1982 Mera Peak expedition listed in the 
survey of Australian Himalayan climbing on 
page 62 of Wild no 40 included not one, but 
two, other climbers. They were Steve Mc¬ 
Dowell and Ron Miller. Ivan Desaill/s name 
was misspelt in the same list. Australian 
members of the 1988 Gangotri expedition, in 
addition to those listed on page 64 of the same 
issue of Wild, were Warwick Baird, Russ 
Cooper (a South African, resident in Aust¬ 
ralia), Paul Darby, Sue Duff, Dave Gardner, 
Robert Hamilton, Andy Henderson, Mike 
Ling, Tony McKenny, Frank Moon, and Ann 
Wessing. All except Henderson reached the 
summit of Kedamath Dome (6830 metres), as 
did Nic Deka, from the original list. 

The popular walk described on page 17 of 
Wild no 41 crosses Mt Solitary from west to 
east, not from east to west as was stated. The 
Zippo refillable cigarette lighter listed in the 



Sealers Cove, Wilsons Promontory National Park. 
Will bushwalkers be denied permission to camp 
here? Paul Sinclair 


survey of snow-camping accessories on page 
75 of that issue burns Shellite; the All Weather 
lighter burns butane. RRP of each is approx¬ 
imately $40. 


Rivers and Island Traverse Pioneered 

In June, Peter Treseder made the first complete 
descent by canoe of Cape York's Mitchell 
River, the first descents by canoe of the 
Stewart and Archer Rivers, and the first 
recorded run across Cape York Peninsula, in 
quick succession—all alone—then joined Ian 
Brown, Keith Williams and Greg Randell on 
the first skyline traverse of Hinchinbrook 
Island, just off the coast near Cardwell. 

On the five-day, 650 kilometre descent of the 
Mitchell, Treseder was dumped in the river 
and his canoe was overturned when a five 
metre crocodile, disturbed by his approach, 
leapt from the bank on to the front of the boat. 
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Travel 

Packs, 

mei introduces travel packs 
designed for travelling— 
not bushwalking packs 
altered for travel 


• Adjustable harness—superb 
comfort 

• Zip-off day packs 

• Great range of models, each 
with features travellers 
appreciate 

• Made in USA, guaranteed 
for life (Airport baggage- 
handler proof!) 

See the complete mei range 
and travel packs from Outgear, 
karrimor, janSport, Caribee, 
Fairydown 

Free leather waist pouch with 
every travel pack sold until 

1-12-91 


401 Riversdale Road 


m 

bid 


Camberwell Junction 
(300 metres City side) 
Victoria 3123 
Ph (03) 882 7229 


Eastern Mountain Centre 

THE INDEPENDENT SPECIALISTS 


Handcrafted Rucksacks, 
Mountainshelters™ 

& Sleds 


Photo by: Jonathan 
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He swam to shore, then had to cross the river 
to retrieve his boat and gear from the far bank. 
One night he spent five hours in a tree after 
being attacked by a pig. The tree overhung the 
river and he could see crocodiles in the water 
below. He saw more crocodiles on the 300 
kilometre descent of the Archer River than on 
any other river he has paddled, and was very 
scared throughout the trip. One crocodile 
attacked his boat and tore off its rearmost 30 
centimetres. Treseder was flung into the water 
and had to swim 50 metres to shore. He made 
the 85 kilometre descent of the Stewart River 
in one day, and the trip down the Archer and 
the 250 kilometre run across the peninsula 
took five. 

On the traverse of Hinchinbrook Island, 
Treseder and his companions were forced by 
constant, extremely thick scrub and some 
rockclimbing to adopt a less than tigerish 
pace, but were enthusiastic about the trip, 
which they compared favourably with the 
traverse of the Western Arthur Range in 


his and the Churchill Trust's gratitude to Tony 
Groom and the Lamington Natural History 
Association, who raised the money to finance 
the award. He added, 'I would be happy to 
hear from anyone with viewpoints on the 
interactions between tourists, area managers 
and local recreationalists...' Write to him at 27 
Finch St, Atherton, Qld 4883. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Solitary Splendour? 

The Confederation of Bushwalking Clubs has 
expressed concern at the appearance of paint¬ 
ed track markers in the Mt Solitary area of the 
Blue Mountains. The confederation believes 
that these were painted without the permis¬ 
sion of the National Parks and Wildlife Service 
and may therefore breach the National Parks 
and Wildlife Act. It considers that the markers 
are unnecessary and of a type inappropriate 
for the area. In its opinion the NPWS, in 
consultation with user groups, should estab¬ 



River rescue demonstration at the National Safety 
Seminar. John Wilde. Right, 'full-gloss' track 
marker on Mt Solitary, Blue Mountains, NSW. 
David Noble 


South-west Tasmania. The 50 kilometres from 
Hecate Point to George Point took nine days; 
on one day the group progressed only one 
kilometre, and on the best day a mere eight. 
They reported that one 1.5 kilometre section of 
creek harboured 'billions' of moths. 

Parks Study 

The first Lamington National Park Churchill 
Fellowship was awarded in June to Andrew 
Graham, a scientist with the CSIRO in Ather¬ 
ton, North Queensland, and founding pres¬ 
ident of the Tablelands Walking Club (who 
applied after reading of the award in Green 
Pages, Wild no 39). Graham will travel to 
Olympic National Park, Washington, USA, 
and the Rocky Mountains of Canada, to study 
the impacts of tourism and recreational use on 
natural forests. Graham wrote to us to express 


lish standards for track markers and decide 
where they are needed. The confederation is 
seeking to co-operate with the NPWS in a 
public-education campaign which it hopes 
will promote appropriate use of National 
Parks and wilderness areas. 

Roger Lembit 

White-water Safety 

The NSW Board of Canoe Education recently 
hosted the 1991 National Safety Seminar for 
canoeists and other white-water users. The 
seminar was attended by representatives from 
five States, including members of canoe clubs, 
education departments, the army, operators of 
commercial rafting, and State Boards of Canoe 
Education. Many rescue scenarios were de¬ 
vised, demonstrated and subsequently dis¬ 
cussed; 15 different canoes and kayaks, some 
of which have only recently become available 
in Australia, were tested; and a number of new 
techniques and many items of new equipment 
were considered. The report of the seminar 
will be available soon from the NSW Board of 


| WHO INFORMATION 

Canoe Education, PO Box 284, Willoughby, 
NSW 2069, at a cost of $5.00. 

John Wilde 


Paddy Pallin Classics 

The 27th Paddy Pallin Classic cross-country 
ski race was held on 3 August over prepared 



courses of 46 and 25 kilometres between 
Perisher and Charlottes Pass in the Snowy 
Mountains. Competitors this year raised mon¬ 
ey for the National Heart Foundation. As this 
issue of Wild went to press, entrants included 
Ross Martin of Terrey Hills, NSW, who skied 
in the first Classic in 1965, and pioneer skier 
Ted Winter—the oldest member of the field at 
82. See page 44 of this issue for a profile of Ted 
Winter by Matthew Higgins. 

The experience of the six participants in the 
1965 Paddy Pallin Classic from Round Mount¬ 
ain to Perisher—who skied much of the course 
together in bad weather and poor visibility, 
and finished with arms linked—led to its 
relocation the following year in the more 
sheltered terrain where it has been conducted 
ever since. A race dubbed 'The Crossing', over 
the course of that original event, was held on 
10 August in memory of Paddy Pallin, who 
died in January (see Information and Track 
Notes, Wild no 40). 

The Paddy Pallin Rogaine, which has a 
history going back even further than the 
Classic—to 1964—was held on 16 June. This 
event, too, returned to its original setting this 
year—Euroka Clearing, near Glenbrook in the 
Blue Mountains. Three hundred and eighty 
people took part, and the winning team 
consisted of Sue Clarke, Chippy Le Carpentier 
and Michael Burton. 














zvUdsports 

The Shop 

327 Sussex Street, 
Sydney 

Ph :(02) 264 2095 
Great Gear 
The Catalogue 

FREE 

Great Service 
Get Yours Now! 

r» I'OHov y3(i:. S>xlnc>. 2000. 143 

| Please send me your latest FREE Catalogue. 


Features of both new Kakadu models 
include: 

• Top lid pocket with improved 
access 

• Lid map pocket 

• Improved contours 

• Nylon throat and extendible lid 

• Unique wand-pocket/ski-sleeve 
combination 

• Multiple lashing-points 

• New, improved harness 

• Three fully adjustable back 
sizes—S,M,L 

• Straps from hip-belt for lateral 
stability 

• Internal frame 

• 12-ounce canvas reinforced with 
Cordura base 

The Alpine Kakadu is designed for 
the high country with: 

• Crampon patch 

• Ice-axe loops 

The Bush Kakadu has the capacity 
to go anywhere: 

• Large front pocket 

• Front lashing-patches 

Ask at your specialist outdoor 
store for a full range of 
Outgear products. 


Kakadu 

the next stage 

Our rucksacks have always been made tough for 
Australian conditions. Now the Kakadu has been 
rebuilt in two completely new styles, for comfort 
and convenience in the mountains or in the bush. 


freedom through knowledge 


Here's your chance to acquire the skills and know-how to venture confidently into all 
those wild places you've always wanted to experience. The Australian Manual of Bush 
Skills is a study and resource kit covering all facets of bushmanship for bushwalkers, 
campers and orienteers. Designed for field use, it comes sturdily packaged in a heavy- 
duty, plasti-coated binder and slip case. The kit features a comprehensive reference manu¬ 
al, divided into five major study sections as follows: • Basic and advanced map-reading 
• Navigation • Survival in the wilderness • Field hygiene & first aid (how to stay 
healthy) • Camping techniques, Using proven methods, the kit will teach you competen¬ 
cy in all areas through series of enjoyable exercises. The kit also includes a quality Silva® 
compass, the ANSAS Protractor/Romer Combination© (for map-reading & planning of 
trips), water-resistant notebook, pencils, eraser and maps; in fact, everything you need to 
get started immediately. 

On purchasing the kit you 
will become a registered 
ANSAS user and receive a 
free, one-year subscription 
to the quarterly newsletter 
ANSAS Update, which contains articles, news, events, tips and exclusive 
offers on equipment and accessories (first issue due for January 1992 publica¬ 
tion). ANSAS provides full telephone support to registered users to answer 
any questions which arise during activities. Your use of the kit is flexible. It 
can be used as an ongoing reference guide or studied as part of our certificate 
course. The Australian Manual of Bush Skills will become one of your most 
valued resources and your guide to a healthier, more enjoyable life-style. Act 
now! Send the enclosed post-free coupon to us today. (14-day money-back 
guarantee if not completely satisfied). 


The Australian Manual of Bush Skills 


(Tick wherever applicable) □ Please send me the 
Australian Manual of Bush Skills study and resource 
kit for $340.00 by registered Australia Post (allow 14 
days delivery from receipt of order). 

Name 


Address _ 


□ Please send me fur¬ 
ther information. 

□ Please send me free 

ANSAS Product 
Catalogue 


_ Date _ 


Send to: REPLY PAID POST No. 12, 

ANSAS, PO Box 675, Cheltenham, Vic. 3192. 

□ Cheque attached for $ 340.00 
charge my □ Mastercard □ Visa □ Bankcard 


No. L 


Local Ph: (03) 583 5753 
Toll Free: (008) 339 634 
Fax: (03)5851448 
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Wollemi Dash 

In April Peter Treseder completed an 80 
kilometre traverse of seven peaks in Wollemi 
National Park in 16 hours and 5 minutes. The 
round trip began and ended at Grassy Hill and 
traversed Mt Savage, Mt Barakee, Mt Mistake, 
the Maiden, Parr West, the Island and Parr 
South, in that order. 

AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 


Sport Climbing Courses 

The Australian Sport Climbing Federation 
and the French Mountaineering Club have 
arranged for a French instructor accredited 
with the International Union of Alpine Assoc¬ 
iations, the ULAA, to visit Australia during 
September and October. He will run courses 
in Canberra for coaches and climbers (20-28 
September), course setters (29 September-5 
October) and judges (7-13 October). The 
judges' course will include 'on-the-job' ex¬ 
perience during two sport climbing com¬ 
petitions—the Australian Open and the Oc¬ 
eania Cup—to be held on an indoor climbing 
wall at the Australian National University 
School of Music. Anyone wishing to par¬ 
ticipate in the courses or the competitions 
should contact the ASCF immediately— 
phone (02) 264 2908 or fax (02) 264 2035. (See 
Rock no 14 for more on sport climbing.) 

VICTORIA 


Succession of Events 

'The Wildtrek', as many devotees of the 
Subaru Winter Classic continue to call it, was 
held on 27-28 July in the Omeo district, 
north-eastern Victoria. The deciding race in 
the 1991 Subaru Series, the Spring Classic, will 
be contested on 5-7 October by individuals 
and teams of up to six members. The first day 
will begin at Mt Kosciusko with 20 kilometres 
of cross-country skiing and running, and will 
end with a night run into Cooma, 147 kilo¬ 
metres away. Competitors will cycle, paddle 
and run a total of 113 kilometres to Tharwa on 
day two, and on day three proceed by similar 
means to Canberra—another 56 kilometres. 
News from both events will appear in Wild no 
43. 

More Flattery 

While reading the fold-out entry form for the 
1991 Subaru Winter Classic, our attention kept 
wandering back to the colourful graphics on 
the front, which depict the various forms of 
locomotion that comprise the three events in 
the Subaru Series: there was something about 
that skier... A quick thumb through the 
archives to Wild no 31, and the article 'The 
Need For Speed' by former staffer Tom Millar, 
confirmed our suspicions. There was Tom, 
demonstrating that a good diagonal stride is 
possible even with a pack on. Indeed, it seems 
that Tom's style is good enough—in mirror 
image, with pack removed by artistic sleight- 
of-hand but stance unaltered—to help to 
promote Australia's major multi-sports en¬ 
durance event. There's flattery indeed. 

High-country Photographer 

The State Library of Victoria has purchased 59 
black-and-white photographs by David Tat- 
nall of the State's high-country huts—the 


library's major acquisition of contemporary 
photographs for 1990-91. The photographs, 
all taken with a medium-format camera, are 
the result of many walking trips in the Bogong 
Unit of the Alpine National Park during the 
last seven years, and are part of a folio of 120 
which Tatnall expects to publish in a book 
some time in 1992. A folio of David Tatnall's 
photographs of the Victorian Alps appeared in 



Portrait of the artist? Photographer David Tatnall 
at Honeymoon Hut, built in 1938. David Tatnall 


Wild no 20, and others regularly grace Green 
Pages and Wild Information. His work is 
represented in the National Gallery of Vic¬ 
toria. 

'Antarctica' Comes to Melbourne 

An exhibition of photographs of Antarctica by 
Beechworth-based geologist and glaciologist 
Richard Thwaites was displayed at the State 
Bank Galleria, Melbourne, from 12-22 August. 
The exhibition has been travelling in Australia 
and abroad since 1988 in support of protection 
for the Antarctic environment. It appeared for 
two weeks in early 1990 at Parliament House, 
Canberra, and in November 1990 was taken by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs & Trade to 
the Antarctic Treaty Special Consultative 
Meeting in Vina del Mar, Chile. An article by 
Richard Thwaites on the importance of 
preserving Antarctica begins on page 52 of this 


Pending Snow 

The Australian Telemark Association, estab¬ 
lished in 1989 'as a forum for setting standards 
in Australian Telemark skiing, instruction and 
style', now has a Victorian as well as a New 
South Wales branch. The association had a 
programme of races and other events planned 
for the 1991 season, including Australian 
Championships in giant slalom and classic 
styles to be held at Falls Creek on the last 
weekend in August. The first races for the 
season, at Thredbo, had just been held when 
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this issue of Wild went to press. The Victorian 
group's address is c/- the ATA Secretary, Phil 
Carter, at Ajays Snow Country Sports, Heath- 

TASMANIA 


King of Melaleuca 

Deny King, long-time resident of Melaleuca, 
on Melaleuca Inlet, South-west Tasmania, 
died in Hobart on 12 May, at the age of 81. 
Deny King first visited the South-west in 1930 
with his father, looking for gold. From the 
early 1930s on, the Kings worked tin-mining 
leases in the area; Deny took over the Mela¬ 
leuca lease in 1952, and the mine finally closed 
in 1985. Many bushwalkers and other visitors 
to the South-west enjoyed the Kings' hos¬ 
pitality over the years, and many more have 
benefited from their labours. In the 1950s 
Deny King single-handedly built the airstrip 
where many bushwalkers first set foot on the 
South-west today. At the end of the 1950s, in 
memory of his father. Deny and his wife 
Margaret built a hut at Melaleuca for the use 
of bushwalkers; ten years ago, a second hut 
was completed nearby. Both are still in use. 
Karen Alexander pays tribute to a long-time 
friend in the following obituary. 

Deny King 

'Better come and have a cup of tea or 
"cawfee".' So Deny King would greet thous¬ 
ands of visitors over the 55 years he lived at 
Melaleuca in Tasmania's far South-west cor- 

Charles Denison King was born on a farm 
near Judbury in southern Tasmania in 1909. 
Life was tough and Deny had little formal 
schooling but his lifelong love of the bush, his 
enormous sense of curiosity and his powers of 
observation were well fostered in this setting 
on the edge of the wilderness. 

The Kings' farm, Sunset Ranch, was burnt 
down in the bushfires of 1934. Deny went to 
work for the sawmills with his bullock dray, 
and his father, Charles, went tin mining at 
Coxs Bight on Tasmania's south coast. Deny 
and his sister Win joined their father, and by 
1937, as well as mining, the Kings were 
caretakers of a mining lease near Moth Creek. 
This later became Melaleuca, the home of 
Deny, his wife Margaret, and their daughters 
Mary and Janet. 

The 'cawfee', freshly baked bread, home¬ 
made raspberry jam and Deny's generous 
hospitality were legendary. Talk would flow 
on anything from cloud types, weather pre¬ 
dictions and walking routes in the South-west, 
to plant communities in Nepal, how spuds 
were grown in Patagonia, lighting conditions 
for painting and photographing, early ex¬ 
ploration in the area, the breeding patterns of 
the orange-bellied parrots and the bird fam¬ 
ilies which frequented his house, his grand¬ 
children's latest exploits and how to fix the 
240-volt generator which powered the mine, 
or the cracked ribs in the boat. 

Deny's services to bushwalking were ack¬ 
nowledged when he met 'Mrs Queen', as he 
called her, and received an Order of Australia 
in 1976. It would not be surprising if he quoted 
Henry Lawson to her, or maybe Hiawatha; his 
prodigious memory and humour could have 
entertained her for hours. 
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THE 
BUNYIP 
IS HERE! 


No more the 
myth, at last a real 
BUNYIP is here 


Here is a boot which will 
withstand all that Australia 
can throw at it. 

Designed by Australians 
especially for Australian 
conditions, each boot 
features special purpose-built 
elements. From the fine¬ 
grained, all leather uppers to 
the purpose-designed Vibram 
soles, here is a collection of 
bush boots for anything from 
that leisurely stroll to an 
expeditionary yomp. 
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But Deny's greatest legacy was his ability to 
share his love of and care for the land around 
him. He knew the Port Davey area intimately, 
referring to it as 'his garden'. He knew where 
the manukas were growing old and would be 
good for firewood in a few years, knew what 
had to be burnt off and when, knew where 
there were parrots nesting, or grey thrushes 
which had a different song. He used the land 
but took only what he needed, and he 
celebrated in full, with all who visited, the 
diversity of the earth and its people. Thank 
you, Deny. 

Karen Alexander 

Black Holes 

Recent exploration in Tasmania's newly dis¬ 
covered Niggly Cave (see Wild no 38 and page 
15 of this issue) has produced Australia's 
longest pitch. Apreviously undescended shaft 
high up in the cave was linked to the top of the 
103 metre pitch to give one pitch—as yet 
unnamed—of 191 metres. Above, an aven 
soars up into darkness; this has prompted 
some surface exploration in the hope of 
finding a new entrance and perhaps, one day, 
descending this pitch in its entirety. The 
longest pitch in the world is one of 450 metres 
in Hollen Hole, Switzerland; the longest in the 
Southern hemisphere are in Minye, Papua 
New Guinea (417 metres); Sima Aonda, Ven¬ 
ezuela (350 metres); and Nare, Papua New 
Guinea (310 metres). 

There have been changes to arrangements 
for access to caves in the Junee-Florentine 
area. The boom gate on the Australian News¬ 
print Mills forestry concession is no longer in 
operation. Access is now through the toll gate 
operated by the Department of Parks, Wildlife 
and Heritage on the Strathgordon Road. 
Permits must still be arranged by telephoning 
ANM. 

The department's recent draft management 
plan for the Tasmanian World Heritage Area 
stated that the quarrying of limestone at 
Marble Hill, which threatens Exit Cave, would 
continue subject to constant monitoring. The 
department has now employed a Karst Officer 
to investigate matters related to caves within 
the State. 

SB 

Crime Fighters? 

Bushwalkers, rockclimbers and others should 
think twice before leaving cars unattended 
beside roads for long, especially in remote 
places. During January 1991, several cars 
parked at the start of the Frenchmans Cap 
walking track, on the Lyell Highway, western 
Tasmania, were relieved of their contents in 
their owners' absence. In one case, car parts 
and other property worth more than $3000 
were taken. Similar incidents were reported at 
the same location (which is notorious) at 
Easter, and are apparently not unknown at 
other places, such as the Fish River car-park 
near the Walls of Jerusalem. Frenchmans Cap 
walkers can leave cars at Derwent Bridge or 
Lake St Clair and hitch-hike or catch one of the 
infrequent buses to the start of the track; Fish 
River is more isolated, and the situation there 
is more difficult. 

The Wild reader who wrote to tell us of this 
problem—one of the victims, and hence 
understandably riled—proposed a solution: 


'Perhaps Wild Publications, with its concern 
for the interests of outdoor enthusiasts, could 
employ someone to sit in the bushes with a 
shotgun during popular holiday periods'! 
More realistically, he suggested that those 
who leave their cars in such places should 
consider insuring them against theft and 
vandalism, and emphasized the folly of leav¬ 
ing valuables in unattended cars. 

Leven Canyon 

The guidebook by John Chapman to Aust¬ 
ralia's ten best gorge walks, included with 
every copy of Wild no 40, contains a des¬ 
cription of the track from Penguin, on the 
north coast of Tasmania, past Leven Canyon 
to Pencil Pine Lodge, in Cradle Mountain- 
Lake St Clair National Park. As is pointed out 
in that guide, the track is not marked on the 
Tasmap publications which cover its route. 
The North West Walking Club—the club 
which constructed the track—can supply a 
detailed guide, recently revised and complete 
with maps which clearly indicate the track. 
For a copy, send $3.00 to the Secretary, North 
West Walking Club Inc, PO Box 107, Ulver- 
stone, Tas 7315. 

Challenges Galore 

The Cradle to Coast Ultra Challenge, held for 
the first time in March 1991, was devised as an 
alternative for those unable to afford the time 
or money to travel to big international—or 
interstate—endurance events. The nine men 
and one woman who took part, travelling as 
five teams of two, packed an active summer 
holiday in Tasmania into just three days. They 
were blessed with good weather all the way 
and, surprisingly, a dry Overland Track for the 
first stage—on foot from Dove Lake, near 
Cradle Mountain, to Narcissus. Two weeks 
earlier, participants in the annual organized 
run along the track had battled thigh-deep 
mud. A jaunt down Lake St Clair in kayaks 
completed day one; organizers (and par¬ 
ticipants, no doubt) were relieved when all 
pairs paddled into Cynthia Bay before dark. 
Day two consisted of a hilly 137 kilometre 
cycle to Meadowbank Dam on the Derwent 
River, then 42 kilometres in kayaks to New 
Norfolk. On the final day, another 17 kilo¬ 
metres on the Derwent and 70 kilometres of 
cycling took the weary competitors to Fern- 
tree, on the east side of Mt Wellington. From 
there they faced a further ascent of 850 metres 
to the summit of Mt Wellington (1271 metres) 
and a run down the mountain's network of 
tracks to the finish on the waterfront at 
Hobart's Salamanca Place. Fastest overall 
were Andrew Pitt and Jim Reid, though 
organizers Mark Bowden and Tim Saul took 
the lead for a time during the last day. Watch 
out for a repeat of the event next year. 

The Tasmanian Winter Challenge—sorry 
the APPM Winter Challenge—for 1991 was 
held on 18 August over a course similar to last 
year's (see Information, Wild no 39), but with 
13.5 kilometres of mountain biking added to 
ginger it up. 

OVERSEAS 


Coasting 

The 1992 Speight's Coast to Coast two-day 
race will be held on 14 and 15 February 1992 


in New Zealand's South Island. The one-day 
event for the more energetic, run over an 
almost identical course on the second day, is 
styled 'the World Championship of Kayak, 
Cycle, Run'. Places are reserved for inter¬ 
national competitors in both classes. Entries 
and enquiries to Robin Judkins, 56 Clifton Tee, 
Christchurch 8, New Zealand. 

The South Island will host yet another 
multi-sports endurance event on 7-10 Nov¬ 
ember 1991. Competitors in the Southern 
Traverse will run, raft, kayak and cycle from 
Lake Ohau to Queenstown, a total distance of 
312 kilometres. 



32-day Kashmir-Kulu ski traverse. HuwKingston 

Himalayan Ski Traverse 

In March and April two Australians, Megan 
Bowden and Jamie Serle, and two Britons now 
resident in Australia, Carol Ankers and Huw 
Kingston, completed an epic cross-country ski 
traverse in the Indian Himalayas. The party 
left the Kashmir valley on 21 March and 
reached Manali, in the Kulu valley, on 22 
April, after travelling through the Kargil, 
Zanskar and Lahaul regions. Their route 
crossed the Great Himalayan Range twice, 
and included five high passes in all; the 
highest point reached was the Kang La at over 
5550 metres. They report many memorable 
experiences in isolated, snow-bound villages 
and high valleys, including an encounter with 
'the Zanskari national ski team'—a group of 
Indian children on home-made skis. Despite 
locating two food dumps placed the previous 
summer by Ankers and Kingston, the four on 
one occasion went almost without food for 
several days after being tent-bound in a storm. 

Cassin Ridge 

Three Australian climbers made a fast ascent 
of the difficult Cassin Ridge route on Mt 
McKinley (6194 metres), Alaska, in the first 
week of June. Simon Parsons, James Strohfeldt 
and Terry Tremble spent two days approach¬ 
ing the base of the route in the Japanese 
Couloir, six days climbing and one day 
descending the mountain. Strohfeldt descend¬ 
ed the normal route on skis. It is believed that 
only one Australian had climbed the Cassin 
Ridge before them. N 
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FOR A BIG COUNTRY 


New for 1991 

With generous capacities and 
practical features, the new Cyclops II 
Citadel and Atlas have both been 
designed with Australian conditions 

The most accurate fit 

The Cyclops II Citadel and Atlas are 
made in three back sizes: 2,3 and 4. 
We don’t expect you to fall for 
unreliable and compromising one- 
size-fits-all variable back-length 
rucksacks. With permanent 
proportions, optimum geometry and 
fine adjustments, Cyclops II harnesses 
simply provide the most accurate fit 
and trouble-free performance. (The 
smaller sizes are most suitable for 
women. Size 3 capacities are quoted.) 

Carrying comfort 

A central channel accommodates and 
protects the spine, and improves 
ventilation. Broad, hip-hugging 
lumbar contact areas efficiently 


transfer the load. Contoured Cyclops 
II harnesses are kind to your body 
and easy on your clothing—all body- 
contact surfaces are made from 
synthetic, cotton-like Berghaus Advent 
fabric. 

Bombproof 

Naturally, Cyclops II rucksacks feature 
Berghaus-developed Ardura 1000 
cloth; robust, 25 mm aluminium-alloy 
frames; reinforced bases; bar-tacked 
stress points and double-sewn and 
bound seams. Where appropriate, the 
hip-belt and side compression-straps 
continue through the back of the 
rucksack for unfailing, all-round 
strength. 

Functional 

Other Cyclops II features include: 
extendible lid; twin lid accessory 
straps; two lid pockets; top, internal 
compression-strap; Weatherlock 
closure; accessory patches; quick- 
release, non-slip hip-belt Bergbuckle; 
ice axe loops; tent-wand pockets. 


Cyclops II Citadel 

Large-capacity, dual-compartment 
rucksack. Curved-zip access to 
bottom compartment, draw-cord 
divider. 

Capacity: 75-85 litres 
Back sizes: 2, 3, 4 

Cyclops II Atlas 

Huge expedition rucksack. Zip access 
at base. Twin removable side-pockets 
zip together to form a day pack. 
Capacity: 100 litres 
Back sizes: 2, 3, 4 


Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 

Unit 14F, Hordern Place, A 

Camperdown, NSW 2050. /> 

Telephone (02) 517 1338. ' 

Facsimile (02) 550 3 2 73 * 
or (02) 550 2969. ~ ^= 

Telex AA177217 '==" 
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_I \akadu victory 

Conservation Zone added to National Park 



A Decision at Last 

The Federal Cabinet decided on 18 June to 
incorporate the Conservation Zone around 
Coronation Hill into Kakadu National Park, 
thus ending a long period of uncertainty 
concerning the future of the area. 

Debate continues over the rights and 
wrongs of the move, which excludes the 
possibility of mining at Coronation Hill. The 
mining industry and its advocates argue that 
it was a mistake, that it will contribute to an 
increasingly common perception of natural 
resources development not being welcome in 
Australia, and that the country will suffer 
economically as a consequence. Many others. 
Wild included, would put a different slant on 
things. To conservationists and supporters of 
the Jawoyn Aborigines, the government's 
decision affirms that some ecological and 
cultural considerations—especially the right 
of indigenous people to have a say in what 
happens to land in their care—are more 
important to Australians than the profits of 
mining. 

However, there should be no complacency 
as a result, especially among conservationists. 
It may be that the government would not have 
conceded the need to preserve Kakadu intact 
for its natural values alone; that the danger of 
contamination to the biologically diverse wet¬ 
lands of the South Alligator River would not 
have been enough. As the matter was por¬ 
trayed in the press. Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke and his colleagues finally had to 
choose between mining dollars and the rights 
of the Jawoyn. The PM made his view plain; 
and at the last minute, internal Australian 
Labor Party politics helped him to prevail. 

Nevertheless, the decision is a big win for 
the many Australians who fought tenaciously 
to oppose mining in Kakadu, motivated by 
both the ecological and the cultural arguments 
against it, and will also please those from 
abroad who took an interest. Many people 
have expressed the view that Bob Hawke got 
this one right, and we feel confident that 
posterity will agree. 

New Director for TWS 

Karenne Jurd was recently appointed Director 
of the Wilderness Society. She has been an 
active member of the society since the days of 
the Franklin River campaign and was for¬ 
merly the society's spokesperson in New 
South Wales. 

Driven to Protest 

Four-wheel-drive passenger vehicles import¬ 
ed into Australia attract import duty at the 
same rate as commercial vehicles—half the 
rate charged on conventional passenger cars. 
Consequently, as a report in the Australian in 


Aboriginal rock painting depicting spirits and 
kangaroo, Waterfall Creek, Kakadu National Park. 
David Coe 

May stated, Australian taxpayers will sub¬ 
sidize the import of four-wheel-drive passen¬ 
ger vehicles by something like $993 million 
between 1990 and 1996. According to the 
General Manager of Mazda Australia, the 
article said, a luxury four-wheel-drive vehicle 
is up to $7000 cheaper than it would be if it 
were regarded as a passenger vehicle. Mazda 
recently joined Ford Motor Company and 
General Motors-Holden's in complaining that 
the present duty levels are unfair. The largest 
importer of four-wheel-drives in Australia, 
the article said, is Toyota. It would be ironic if 
sour grapes within the motor vehicle industry 
were to make the bete noire of many a 
bushwalker less affordable. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 


Kakadu Access 

The Australian National Parks and Wildlife 
Service recently released a draft plan of man¬ 
agement for Kakadu National Park. Among its 


proposals is a ban on the use of helicopters 
within the park for commercial and rec¬ 
reational purposes, to preserve 'wilderness or 
remote values'. As one operator of bush¬ 
walking trips in Kakadu points out, this will 
make access to some parts of the park 
impossible in the wet season, when vehicle 
tracks are closed. The same operator claims 
that public helicopter time over the park in a 
recent 12-month period was 12Vi hours, while 
ANPWS flights amounted to 200 hours. Cop¬ 
ies of the draft plan can be obtained by 
sending $10 to the Director of National Parks 
and Wildlife, GPO Box 636, Canberra, ACT 
2601. The period for public submissions on the 
plan ended in June. 

QUEENSLAND 


FIFI Findings Vindicate FIDO 

Twenty years of struggle by the Fraser Island 
Defenders Organization and its founder, John 
Sinclair, were rewarded in May when the 
report of the inquiry into the island's future by 
Tony Fitzgerald QC was tabled in the Queens¬ 
land Parliament. The report found that Fraser 
Island and the surrounding Great Sandy 
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ROCKCLIMBING 

PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 

Personal service from the profes¬ 
sional specialist with extensive ex¬ 
perience and an outstanding safe¬ 
ty record. 

REGULARCOURSES 

Beginners, more advanced and 
lead climbing, abseiling and res¬ 
cue at the Grampians and Mt 
Arapiles. 

PRIVATE GUIDING 

By arrangement. 

CLUBS, SCHOOLS, FRIENDS 

Climbing and abseiling for groups, 
school camps, and year-12 outdoor 
education. 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
AWARD EXPEDITIONS 
CONSULTANT 


Pereerihe 


TREKKING 

PAKISTAN • NEPAL • INDIA 

Peregrine is the world’s leading 
Nepal trekking company. 

Over the years thousands of 
trekkers have experienced the 
quality and innovation that have 
become hallmarks of our product. 
Read the article on Pakistan in 
this issue and give us a call. 

Or fill in the coupon and we ll 
send you a brochure: 


PEREGRINE ADVENTURES 

258 Lonsdale St, Melbourne, VIC 3000 

Tel: (03) 663 8611 Lie 31009 

NSW: (02) 231 3588 QLD: (07) 368 4987 

SA: (08) 223 5905 WA: (09) 321 1259 


EXTREMELY 

ENERGETIC! 

HIGH & DRY THERMAL 
UNDERWEAR 



Because High and Dry Poly¬ 
propylene hugs your body and 
stretches when you do, it gives 
the right amount of warmth 
and comfort. 

Lightweight for strenuous 
activities, winterweight for 
colder climates. Virtually non 
absorbent, dries incredibly 
fast and leaves your skin dry. 


For your free catalogue of 
Fairydown Sleeping Bags, 
Tents, Packs and Clothing 


write to: 
Fairydown, 

Box 196 

Bayswater, Vic 3153 


FAIRYDOWN 

WE GO TO EXTREMES 


Sleep 

OnThe 

Right 

Stuff 



inflating and 
deflating 
virtually 
effortless. 


nd 


Thicker 
foam puts 
more 
insulation 
between you 
and the 
ground,so 
you stay 
warmer. 


Don’t let your mattress 
come between you and 
a good nights sleep. 
Therm-a-Rest. Made of 
stuff so right, it’s guar¬ 
anteed for life. 

For details write: 

Grant Minervini 
Agencies Pty Ltd. 

P.0. Box 209, Welland 
South Australia 5007 
Phone (08) 346 6061 

*1988 Cascade Designs, Inc.: 
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Straits region met all the criteria for inclusion 
on the World Heritage List, and recommended 
protection for the island's many unique feat¬ 
ures. Logging of its satinay and brush box 
forests should stop within six months, the 
report said, and felling of blackbutt in prev¬ 
iously logged areas should be reviewed after 
five years. According to an article in the 
Australian on 23 May, the report also proposed 
strict controls on use of the island for rec¬ 
reation: these would put an end to four-wheel- 
drive traffic making many of the island's 
beaches virtual highways. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Minister Saves Parks Service 

An attempt by Premier Nick Greiner and 
members of the National Party to dismantle 
the National Parks & Wildlife Service has been 
thwarted—at least for the present. After the 
recent, unexpectedly closely fought State 
election the Premier announced that the 
NPWS would be split into several sections. 
Park management functions were to be the 
responsibility of a much reduced National 
Parks Service. Off-park conservation, park ac¬ 
quisition, wildlife and wilderness dedication 
were to be controlled by a small policy unit 
within the office of the Minister for the 
Environment, Tim Moore. Management of 
State Recreation Areas would be transferred to 
the Minister for Conservation and Land 
Management, Garry West. 

These proposals brought a savage and im¬ 
mediate reaction from conservation groups. 
To his credit, Tim Moore refused to accept the 
changes and as a result it was decided that the 
NPWS would remain intact for the moment. 
Minister Moore informed service staff that 
there would be a review of the NPWS to 
ensure that the legislation reflected current 
organizational needs and responsibilities and 
that adequate provision existed for off-park 
conservation measures. The review will take 
place over the next year, and public sub¬ 
missions will be sought. 

Conservation groups fear that the review 
may be used to weaken the role of the NPWS 
in protecting the State's environment. Con¬ 
cerned readers should write to the Premier, 
Nick Greiner, Parliament House, Macquarie 
St, Sydney, NSW 2000, urging that the role of 
the NPWS be expanded rather than reduced, 
and that the Act should provide for protection 
of threatened species and management of wild 
and scenic rivers. 

Roger Lembit 

New Parks 

Minister for the Environment Tim Moore has 
recently announced the creation of two new 
National Parks. Wyrrabalong National Park, a 
small area north of Gosford on the central 
NSW coast, was the only new park fore¬ 
shadowed by the Coalition before its election 
in 1988. It and Garigal National Park (see 
Information, Wild no 41) are the first new 
National Parks to be established in the State 
since early 1988. While welcoming the move, 
conservation groups continue to call on the 
Coalition Government to create large new 
National Parks in areas such as Nattai, Ben 
Halls Gap and Coolah Tops. 

RL 


South of the Border 

NSW conservation groups are concerned that 
recommendations made by the Victorian Land 
Conservation Council may act against wilder¬ 
ness protection in NSW. The proposal to keep 
the Cowombat Flat Track open is causing 
considerable apprehension, as this track con¬ 
tinues to allow access for off-road vehicles to 
the Pilot wilderness despite the efforts of the 


Wanggoolba Creek flows through rain forest 
containing palms and rare Angiopteris ferns at 
Central Station, Fraser Island. Ross Buchanan 

NSW NPWS and of police. The LCC recom¬ 
mendations also fail to recognize the wilder¬ 
ness quality of the Cape Howe area, which 
adjoins the Nadgee wilderness in NSW. Given 
the NSW Government's record in dedicating 
wilderness under the Wilderness Act, it is 
important that Victoria should provide a lead 
by identifying significant wilderness areas 
which cross the State border. 

RL 

Roads Closed 

In July the NPWS announced plans to close 
several roads in Wollemi National Park (see 
Green Pages, Wild no 41). A new walking track 
will replace an eroded vehicle track into Deep 
Pass, and work has apparently begun on 
revegetating the road and preventing further 
erosion. A gate has been installed on the Mt 
Cameron road at Natural Bridge, and there are 
plans to close and revegetate several smaller 
roads. Foot access will remain. 

Parks to Go Underground 

In April, Environment Minister Tim Moore 
announced plans for legislation to create 
underground National Parks and wilderness 
areas. Its object is to protect the State's 
limestone caves. 


VICTORIA 


Premature 

As the 1991 ski season 'officially' began 
without any snow in evidence, the Victorian 
National Parks Association attacked the envir¬ 
onmental management record of the Alpine 
Resorts Commission. In particular, the VNPA 
was highly critical of the cutting of a cross¬ 


country ski trail through the Alpine National 
Park between Mt Hotham and Dinner Plain 
last summer. According to a VNPA report, 
Department of Conservation & Environment 
staff found ARC staff at work on the new trail 
on 22 February, ten days before the depart¬ 
ment gave its approval for the work to go 
ahead. 

Stay of Execution for Wongungarra 

In its May newsletter, the VNPA reported that 
assurances had been received from the Dir¬ 
ector-General of the Department of Conser¬ 
vation & Environment, Allan Griffin, that the 
pristine headwaters of the Wongungarra Riv¬ 
er, in north-eastern Victoria, would not be 
logged during the 1991-92 summer. The 
VNPA continues to campaign for permanent 
protection of the Wongungarra wilderness. In 
an article beginning bn page 40 of this issue, 
Jamie Pittock describes a visit to the upper 
Wongungarra in search of the rare spotted tree 
frog. 

East Kiewa Logging 

The VNPA also recently revealed DCE plans 
to begin clear-felling of old-growth alpine ash 
and other trees in the valley of the East Kiewa 
River in spring 1991. The forests in question 
are visible from many places in the Alpine 
National Park, among them Mt Bogong and 
the Fainters, but have apparently been chosen 
so that logging will not be visible from the 














EXTREMELY 

VERSATILE! 

THE GONDWANA 



SEPARATE 
SLEEPING BAG 
COMPARTMENT 

People have been crying out 
for a travel pack that offers the 
comfort and features of a 
rucksack. 

The Gondwana opens at the 
top and front, giving optimum 
accessibility. The new central- 
adjust harness and hip belt 
are comfortable and 
easy to fit. 

The day pack zips off and 
attaches to the removable hip 
belt to make a bum bag/day 
pack combination. 

So whether you’re 
bushwalking or travelling, the 
Gondwana gives the versatility 
needed. 

For your free catalogue of 
Fairydown Sleeping Bags, 
Tents, Packs and Clothing 
write to: 

Fairydown, 

Box 196 

Bayswater Vic 3153 


FAIRYDOWN 

WE GO TO EXTREMES 


PACK-MASTER 


SLEEPING MATTRESSES 



1 Specially formulated foam 
Unique flat valve 
Inflates in seconds 
Lifetime warranty 
Lightweight 
Comfortable 
Compact 


PACK-MASTER mattresses come 
in two series—BACKPACKER and 
CAMP MAT—available in various 
lengths, widths and thicknesses of 
foam to provide you with the 
desired comfort 

For additional information write to 

PACK-MASTER 

PO Box 375 

RYDALMERE NSW 2116 


Isoclime 45 ... pushing the 
standard yet further ahead 


This new Gore-Tex ® rainshell from 
WE eliminates some difficult choices. 
You can now have the features required 
for a huge cross-section of outdoor 
pursuits on one coat-hanger. Check the 
list below. 

• Taslite Gore-Tex with a lighter, 
harder wearing face fabric. 

• Three-quarter length for the 
backpacker and traveller. 

• The original WE tuck-away 
hood and high collar for skiers, 
travellers and everyone else. 

• Raglan sleeves that put fabric 
where it can reach the action. 

• A single two-way coil zip—because 
ten years’ experience says so. 

• A unique 3-piece zip flap system 
that minimizes weight and bulk. 

• Separately hung chest map-pocket 
in full Gore-lix. 

• Waist draw-cords, expanding cargo 
pockets and action elbows. 

All this carefully designed, sewn and 
seam-sealed to a technical standard 
set with your future in mind. 



Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, WA 6160 
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Wilderness - No Compromise! 


Spreading the message. New bumper 
sticker, and postcard—one of four design¬ 
ed by artist Jon Paton—from the Wild¬ 
erness Society. 

nearby Falls Creek road. They are in an 
area which has been set aside for event¬ 
ual addition to the National Park under 
a recommendation from the Land Conser¬ 
vation Council. The VNPA described the 
proposal to log an area recognized for its 
conservation significance as 'disgraceful', 
and promised a campaign to have the are 
added to the Alpine National Park, trees and 
all. 

A Phascogale in the Hand... 

...is worth tuan the bush. The brush-tailed 
phascogale, or tuan, is a small marsupial 
which has become extinct over more than a 
third of the area it inhabited when Europeans 
first settled in Victoria. Now tuans bred in 
captivity at Healesville Sanctuary are being 
reintroduced to some of the former haunts of 
the species, in forests north of Moe. The 
released animals will be tracked using radio- 
transmitting collars and their progress mon¬ 
itored in the hope that more can be learned 
about their behaviour. During the last two 
years the sanctuary has also hatched or raised 
24 helmeted honeyeaters, the State's avian 
emblem, and hopes eventually to release some 
of that species in the wild. It is estimated that 
at present only about 50 helmeted honeyeaters 
survive outside captivity. 

The Eagles Have Land 

Last December the Age reported that Eltham 
Shire Council had decided to buy 13 hectares 
of land from a developer to save Melbourne's 
last family of wedge-tailed eagles. Local 
residents had protested against plans to 
develop the area for housing (see Wild no 40). 

Departmental Dirt 

The Age reported in April that staff of the 
Department of Conservation & Environment 
were among those funding the employment of 
a 'Victorian agencies liaison officer' by the 
Australian Conservation Foundation. Part of 
the job, the report said, is to produce a 
'Newsletter for DCE Staff', to keep public 
servants informed of 'the enormous scope for 
improvement' in the department's handling 
of environmental matters—and in the per¬ 
formance of the minister, Steve Crabb (who, 
incidentally, subsequently announced his in¬ 
tention to retire from politics). Staff are said to 
be unhappy with the long-drawn-out re¬ 
structuring of the department, and some 
'believe the department is pushing industry 
interests such as forestry and fishing at the 
expense of nature conservation'. 


Act Now, Save what's left 

A The Wilderness Society 

-- *n) _ « 



Ecodesign 91 

A conference with the title 'Ecodesign 91— 
Sustainability through design', organized by 
the Centre for Design at RMIT, will be held on 
18-20 October. Its aim is to bring together 
designers, environmentalists, engineers, ed¬ 
ucators, representatives of industry and pol¬ 
icy-makers to discuss 'the role of design in 
resolving environmental problems and creat¬ 
ing a sustainable future'. Many topics will be 
considered, with an emphasis, as we under¬ 
stand it, on the need for prevention of environ¬ 
mental problems rather than cure, and on how 
this can be achieved through design. For more 
information, contact (sometime Wild con¬ 
tributor—see his article in Wild no 18) John 
Gertsakis—phone (03) 660 3487 or fax (03) 663 
2891. 


Redundant? 

If they say it often enough, we may be forced 
to believe it. In June, while discussing the 
continuing reduction in the Hydro-Electric 
Commission's work-force, HEC General Man¬ 
ager Graeme Longbottom said, 'Most Tas¬ 
manians are aware that after the King and 
Anthony schemes are finished, we will not be 
undertaking any new major construction ac¬ 
tivities' (our italics). The winding down of 
construction work in the west of Tasmania is 
one of several factors which contribute to the 
shrinking of the HEC—a source of some relief 
to those who love Tasmania's wild places. 


Who's Trespassing? 

Nine people were arrested and charged with 
trespass on 20 June after occupying the head 
office of North Broken Hill Peko in Mel¬ 
bourne. They were in the office to protest 
against the company's role in the continuing 
push for resource security legislation which 
would guarantee timber companies access to 
forests on public land. In particular, the 
protesters were angry at plans to log the 
Tarkine wilderness in north-western Tas¬ 
mania, said to be the largest undisturbed area 
of rain forest in Australia. 


Four-wheel-drive Advertising Bungle 

Motor vehicle importer Mitsubishi drew criti¬ 
cism from many quarters in late May after 
screening of a television advertisement which 
pictured the company's four-wheel-drive 
vehicles in and around Pumululu (Bungle 
Bungle) National Park in the Kimberleys. 
Sections of the advertisement filmed in the 
Piccaninny Creek region, in particular, pro¬ 
voked an outraged response. These scenes 
were shot, it was alleged, in violation of the 
company's permit and without the permis¬ 
sion of the WA Department of Conservation 
and Land Management or of the Aboriginal 
traditional owners. Mitsubishi's critics includ¬ 
ed members of four-wheel-drive clubs, evid¬ 
ently concerned at the connection that would 
inevitably be made between four-wheel-drive 
ownership and such unacceptable attitudes to 
the land. The Wilderness Society called for a 








GORE*TEX 


congratulates IM/dand the 
climbers of Australia on 
a decade of achievement 


GORE-TEX® is proud to have been associated 
with literally every Australian expedition to the 
mountains of the world over the last decade. 

GORE-TEX® is the fabric of choice for 
Australia’s leading mountaineers: 

• Tim Macartney-Snape 

• Greg Mortimer 

• Greg Child 



Our fabric was on the summit with these men 
when they became the first Australians to climb: 

• Mt Everest 1984 

• K2 1990 


GORE-TEX® FABRIC—THE ONLY CHOICE WHEN YOU 
ARE RELYING ON YOUR CLOTHING FOR YOUR LIFE 
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To or from: 
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WE BOOK YOUR BUS 
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Fax: (002) 48 5528 
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boycott of Mitsubishi four-wheel-drives 
'until...the company has the courage and 
honesty to withdraw the advertisement from 



by the Norwegian Prime Minister, Mrs Gro 
Harlem Brundtland, in 1987. The Brundtland 
Report identified an impending crisis faced by 
many poor nations, in which ecological and 
economic decline are closely linked. UNCED 
will attempt to tackle this problem. It will be 
accompanied by meetings on associated mat- 


For Example... 

It was reported in the Age earlier this year that 
the Indonesian Government planned to pro¬ 



years. The move for the 50-year ban—a 
watered-down version of the earlier joint 
proposal of the Australian, French, Belgian 
and Italian Governments—emerged from a 
meeting of the treaty nations in Madrid earlier 
in the year. After representatives consulted 
with their governments, only the USA argued 
that it needed more time to consider the 
proposal and refused to sign. Pressure was 
immediately applied—including, it was re¬ 
ported, a personal letter from the Australian 
Prime Minister to US President George Bush 
e further concessions were made; 




Antarctica is so important. 

UNCED 

The United Nations Conference on Environ¬ 
ment and Development will be held during 
June 1992 in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. As its name 
suggests, the conference will consider the 
relationship between problems related to the 
global environment and the plight of develop¬ 
ing countries. It follows several preparatory 
meetings prompted by the release of a report 


ceed with a logging project in Irian Jaya which 
would clear an area of forest 'the size of 
Cyprus' and replace it with eucalypt plant¬ 
ations. Fifteen thousand tribal people who live 
in the forest would be forcibly resettled 
elsewhere. Paper manufacturer Scott Paper 
withdrew from the project in 1989 after 
environmentalists threatened to boycott Scott 
products. The World Bank is backing the 
project despite a policy that tribal people 
should not be driven from their land by 
bank-financed development. 

International Emu Parade 

During 1990 an international organization 
known as Mountain Wilderness conducted a 
clean-up expedition to K2 (8611 metres), the 
second-highest mountain in the world. Mem¬ 
bers of the expedition removed about ten 
kilometres of fixed rope and more than two 
tonnes of metal waste from the mountain. 

a sorter and a press—close to K2 Base Camp 
and in nearby Skardu to make it easier for 
future visitors to the area to remove the metal 
waste they create. The machines were pro¬ 
vided by two Italian firms. ■ 
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Conditions: All entries remain the 
property of Sodete Application des Gaz. 

The contest is open to all except 
employees (and their families) of 
Mytton's Limited and associated 
companies. Prizes may not be 
exchanged for cash. The winners) will 
be those whose entriesare judged 
the best by the nominated judges 
alone and no correspondence will 
be entered into. 

Winners announced in the two next 
issues of this magazine. 


WIN $500 
WORTH Of 
CAMPING GAZ 
EQUIPMENT 


Send in a photograph of where 
you've been with your Camping Gaz 
equipment. We'll have to see the 
Camping Gaz in the shot, but apart 
from that your photograph can be 
dramatic, funny, pro-conservation, 
or just a great shot. 

First prize is $500 retail worth 
of Camping Gaz of your choice. 
Interim prizes of new Camping Gaz 
Bleuet 470 HPZ stove or Rhapsody 
light (both shown here in the 
French Alps). 



When it's Gaz, it gees. 


Send your entries to: Going with 
Gaz Competition, PO Box 317, Port 
Melbourne Vic 3207. 

Entries close last mail Jan 3,1992. 
To be eligible for interim prize, have 
entry in by Oct 1,1991. 

Don't forget to mark each entry 
with your name and address. 


© 


tamping gaz 








_iIGHTWEIGHT STOVES 
AND THEIR FUELS 


Selection, care and feeding, by John Hillard 


WILD IDEAS 



A s anyone who has used one will testify, 
bushwalking stoves are strange animals. 
They have individual personalities and—like 
people—some you get on with, others you 
don't. Many of the personality traits of stoves 
arise from the type of fuel they use. If you're 
buying a stove, a Wild gear survey will give 
you a comprehensive list of the stoves on the 
market and tell you how each one performs. It 
won't tell you which fuel type is most likely to 
suit you. In this article, I take a few stoves as 
typical of each breed and explore some of the 
things you need to consider when looking for 
your 'perfect match'. 

So what are the major breeds? 

Shellite. The chosen examples of Shellite 
stoves are the Optimus 123 Climber and 8R 
Hunter and the MSR WhisperLite. 

Shellite (called white spirits in New Zea¬ 
land, white gas in the USA and Coleman fuel 
in the UK) is a special low-boiling-point 
solvent with properties akin to petrol. It is 
manufactured as a cleaning fluid for use in 
older dry-cleaning units and as a lighter fluid. 
It is highly volatile and should be handled 
with great care. 

Shellite stoves require priming to vaporize 
the fuel when lighting them. (To reduce the 
risk of flaring, alcohol or solid fuel can be used 
for priming.) They are either self-pressurizing 
or have pump-pressurized tanks. 

Shellite stoves are efficient, with a high heat 
output. The fuel is clean and cheap, lights 
easily, is less affected by cold than butane and, 
if spilled, evaporates without leaving a smell 
(though not from food). 

On the other hand, Shellite stoves with plate 
burners are noisy, tend not to throttle well, and 
concentrate heat on a small area of the pot. 

Kerosene. The Optimus 00 Camper is the 
only example selected. 

Kerosene (known in the UK as paraffin) 
does not vaporize readily. This makes kero 
stoves relatively safe to operate but more 
difficult to light. They require a separate 
priming fuel. Kerosene can be bought from 
many service stations at about half the cost of 
the same fuel bought from an outdoor equip¬ 
ment shop (take your own container). 

Kerosene stoves cannot self-pressurize and 
require pumping to force fuel to the burner. 

Kerosene is relatively cheap, efficient and 
safe to use. In many parts of the world (such 
as Nepal, South-east Asia and South America) 
it is the only fuel widely available. Kerosene 
stoves can be used in coid conditions. 

Kerosene is, however, smoky and dirty, and 
spillage evaporates slowly, leaving a pene¬ 
trating odour. Kero stoves tend to be relatively 
heavy, can be difficult to start, and must be 
pumped periodically. 


'A few irons in the fire.’ Early-model, wood-fired, 
lightweight, articulated pressure-cookers in use. 
David Noble 

Alcohol (methylated spirits). Popular ex¬ 
amples are the Trangia models and the 
Optimus 81 Trapper. 

The heat output of alcohol for its weight is 
little more than half that of other fuels. The 
flame is long, relatively cool and sometimes 
invisible. Most alcohol stoves come equipped 
with an integral cookset, since an efficient 
windscreen is required to concentrate heat 
around the cooking pot. 

Alcohol stoves are clean, cheap, reliable, 
simple and very safe to operate. Minor fuel 
spillages evaporate without leaving a smell. 

Disadvantages of alcohol stoves are the low 
heat output and the resulting bulk of fuel, and 
the frequent refilling required. 

Gas. Lightweight gas stoves include some 
of the Gaz range and the MSR RapidFire. 

These stoves use liquefied gas, most com¬ 
monly butane, which is stored under pressure 
in sealed cartridges. Since at sea level butane 
will only vaporize at temperatures above 0 ”C, 
it is an unreliable fuel in cold conditions. Less 
common, but less severely affected by low 
temperatures, are isobutane and mixtures of 
butane and propane. 

Gas stoves are quiet, clean and very easy to 
use, and can easily be relit when hot. 

However, as well as being unreliable in cold 
conditions, they lose efficiency as the cartridge 


empties, and fuel canisters are expensive and 
present a disposal problem. 

Multi-fuel. There are several multi-fuel 
stoves available: the MSR X-GK and Inter¬ 
nationale, the Coleman Peak 1 and the Opti¬ 
mus 199 Ranger. 

These stoves are capable of burning a range 
of liquid fuels, typically Shellite, kerosene or 
diesel. They are similar in operation to Shellite 
and kerosene stoves. 

Multi-fuel stoves are particularly good for 
use overseas, where the choice of fuels may be 
limited. They are highly efficient. 

The main disadvantage of multi-fuel stoves 
is their relatively high purchase price. 

Solid-fuel. Meta and Esbit are well-known 
brands. Solid-fuel stoves are light and com¬ 
pact, and are useful as emergency equipment 
on day walks. They are impractical for use in 
cooking full meals. 

What should you be looking for? 

Safety and ease of use. The selection of a 
stove for a particular group or individual 
should have regard to two variables: the 
volatility (tendency to vaporize) of the fuel, 
and the complexity of use. Although safe in 
experienced hands, Shellite and kerosene 
stoves use relatively volatile fuels and are 
fairly complex to use. Alcohol and gas stoves 
are better suited to less experienced users. If 
using a gas stove, don't put the empty can into 
the fire: the resulting explosion will exact swift 
retribution for your environmental insen¬ 
sitivity. 
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Intended use. Except for the solid-fuel 
variety, which is useful only in emergencies, 
all these stoves can be used for day or 
weekend walking. Alcohol and gas stoves 
have the advantage of being easy to use, and 
the poorer fuel-efficiency of the former is not 
a serious limitation on shorter walks. Butane 
gas is, however, not suited to cold conditions. 
For extended trips, Shellite and kerosene are 
preferred because of their high fuel efficiency. 
For overseas use, a multi-fuel or kerosene 
stove is essential as Shellite is often very 
difficult to obtain (even if you know the local 
brand name) and even petrol is not always 
available. Remember that fuel must not be 
carried with you on aircraft. 

Weight. You need to consider the efficiency 
of the stove when comparing weights, since it 
affects the amount of fuel you need to carry. 
Some stoves have built-in fuel tanks; others 
come equipped with cooking pots. Assuming 
that pots of the same weight are carried with 
every model, and that the fuel tank, whether 
built in or not, is carried every time the stove 
is used, the table (below) shows the weight 
carried over the course of a year, in 'kilogram 
days', for a selection of popular stoves. A year 
' stove use is taken here to be 12 days, and a 
y's allowance of fuel to be four times the 
d to bring a litre of water to the 
boil. Of course, these figures are only a guide. 

of fuel they carry, stoves are seldom used at 
maximum efficiency when cooking a normal 
meal, and the pots used may be lighter or 
heavier. As well, weight is only one factor 
among many, and other considerations may 

lighter one. Still, it can be seen that the heavier 
stoves amount to a load of something like 60% 

Cost. The total cost of owning a stove 
depends not just on its purchase price, but also 
on the cost of fuel, the efficiency of the stove 
in operation and the frequency with which 
you use it. The table also shows the annual cost 
of owning and operating the same stoves, 
erating life of ten years. Again, the 
ime that the stove is used on 12 


day's ■ 


figure: 


a day. The fi 


relatively small quantities; this can be reduced 
significantly by buying in bulk. 

Stoves such as the Gaz Bleuet and the 
Trangia, with low initial purchase prices, cost 
more in the long term because of the very high 
cost of butane fuel and the relatively poor fuel- 
efficiency of alcohol, respectively. Despite the 
lowest annual operating cost, the MSR X-GK 
is expensive overall because of its very high 
purchase price. Unless you need the multi¬ 
fuel capacity of this stove, the additional cost 
may be hard to justify when compared with 
the Shellite-fuelled alternatives. 

Because of the differences in fuel-efficiency 
between different stoves, operating cost varies 
with frequency of use. The graph plots overall 
cost for selected stoves as a function of 
frequency of use—between six and twenty- 
four times a year. It assumes (which is perhaps 
not totally accurate) that the life of a stove will 
not be shorter, nor the cost of maintaining it be 
greater, at higher levels of use. It shows that, 
while there is little or no cost penalty for 
alcohol stoves compared with Shellite when 
use is infrequent, Shellite and kerosene stoves 
are by far the least expensive options for 
frequent users. Gas stoves approach multi¬ 
fuel models as the most expensive at higher 
levels of use. 

This method of assessing cost has some 
flaws (in particular, those stoves that are the 
most efficient at full power may or may not be 
best for normal cooking), and the results 
indicate relative performance only. Bear in 
mind, too, that cost is not necessarily the most 
important factor in buying a stove. The 
absolute differences in cost are relatively small 
and will often be outweighed by other factors. 

It is important to establish a good rel¬ 
ationship with your stove. Before using a new 
or unfamiliar stove, carefully read the in¬ 
structions and practise lighting it at home. All 
stoves are potentially dangerous, and certain 
basic safety precautions should be observed. 

Flammability. The area around the stove 
should be cleared of flammable material, and 
other gear moved well away. 

ces. Burning fuels give off 
e most dangerous of which is 
e. It is essential to maintain 



good ventilation when using a stove in a 
confined space such as a tent, hut or snow 
cave. Always light the stove in the open and 
ensure that you have a safe option for ejecting 
the stove in an emergency. If the tent has a 
vestibule, cook there, rather than in the tent 
itself. For all except gas stoves, release any 
built-up tank pressure before packing. 

Fuel handling. Containers must be well 
sealed (to avoid spillage in packs), made of a 
strong material suitable for the fuel being 
carried (Shellite must not be stored in a plastic 
container), and clearly labelled. Check for 
leaks every time you pack your stove. Leaking 
fuel has a way of penetrating to the deepest 
recesses of your pack. Food contaminated 
with fuel is often inedible and the conse¬ 
quences of a major spill could be serious 
indeed. Take particular care handling Shellite 
in cold conditions: spillage on to skin causes 
high evaporative heat loss, with consequent 
risk of injury from freezing. 

spaces, near a naked flame or, in the case of 



Stability. Position the stove carefully on a 
flat surface. In cold conditions, place it on an 
insulating board. 

Maintenance. Clean and maintain your 
stove regularly. Have it overhauled at the first 
sign of trouble. 

Further reading 

Bushwalking and Mountaincraft Leadership 
(Victorian Department of Sport and Recreat¬ 
ion, second edition, 1986). 

Equipment for Bushwalking and Mountain¬ 
eering (Melbourne University Mountaineering 
Club, third edition, 1982). 

Wild no 24, autumn 1987. 

Wild no 40, autumn 1991. ■ 
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Trekking in the 

KARAKORAM- 
IT'S A MUST 

Judy Parker describes the delights of wildest Pakistan 


W henever Ghulam Nabi, my Balti 
guide, wants to impress upon me 
the absolute necessity of a particular 
course of action, such as the need for a 
Western woman to wear baggy shalwar 
kameez when in Pakistan or the obligation 
of all Muslims to give to beggars, he 
dogmatically insists, 'It's a must'. For me, 
trekking in the Karakoram has become 'a 
must'. I have now returned four trekking 
seasons in a row! 

There are very few Westerners on the 
trekking routes: perhaps a cluster of 
young British students, walking in to 
their first climbing adventure on a for¬ 
eign peak, the odd German or Japanese 
solo wanderer, a few couples with ruck¬ 
sacks and a minimum of commercial 
trekkers. Mountaineers are there in earn¬ 
est, but they confine themselves to len¬ 
gthy spells in the base camps bordering 
the Baltoro Glacier, preparing for as¬ 
saults on the surrounding glittering sum¬ 
mits. 

In other areas of Northern Pakistan— 
the Chitral region of the Hindu Kush, the 
Swat valley and Indus Kohistan, and the 
surrounds of the Himalayan bulwark of 
Nanga Parbat—trekking is spiced with 
the presence of feuding tribal clans. The 
Karakoram, by contrast, is an area of 
relative peace; but, close to the borders of 
Indian Kashmir and China, it is militarily 
sensitive. To go there requires permission 
from the Ministry of Tourism in Islam¬ 
abad, as a number of Karakoram tracks 
pass through 'restricted areas'. Obtain¬ 
ing this permission is a task which 
demands the patience of Job and paper¬ 
work skills that would do you proud in 
the Indian civil service. An obligatory 
briefing on the 'dis-beautification' of the 
countryside consists largely of a lecture 



Trekkers walk beside the Braldu River near Dassu 
on day one of the trek to K2 Base Camp. Oppos¬ 
ite, guide and sirdar Ghulam Nabi on a typical 
suspension bridge in upper Hunza. All photos 
Judy Parker 

on not photographing the local women, 
with precious little concern shown for 
issues such as conservation of the fragile 
environment. 

My first excursion into the Karakoram 
was the legendary trek along the Baltoro 
Glacier to Concordia and K2 Base Camp. 
What an orientation! I had read vorac¬ 
iously from the copious literature avail¬ 
able on the region before the journey, 
savouring the awesome statistics. The 


Karakoram has the greatest concentrat¬ 
ion of high peaks on earth: 12 of the 
world's 30 highest peaks, 20 above 7500 
metres and 60 above 6700 metres. And at 
129 square kilometres the Baltoro is the 
largest glacier outside the polar regions. 

From the very first day of our K2 Base 
Camp trek we were amongst snow¬ 
capped peaks. Tiny, irrigated terrace 
fields clung to the precipitous lower 
slopes. True to reputation, the Kara¬ 
koram was much more rugged, barren 
and isolated than the Himalayas of India 
and Nepal. 

The walk on day one was deceptively 
benign. A metalled track wound beside 
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the broad Braldu River, which was span¬ 
ned by splendid steel suspension brid¬ 
ges. By day two, the difficult traverse of 
the infamous Braldu Gorge was upon us. 
On day three we reached Askole, the final 
village, at 3000 metres. By seven o'clock 
on the morning of day four we had left 
the long, willow-shaded avenue of the 
village. Goodbye to trees! Within an hour 
we were labouring across the snout of 
our first glacier. We were still an aston¬ 
ishing 110 kilometres from K2, with no 
human habitation in between. 

The major part of the three-week trek 
traversed a vast morass of ice rubble. 
Vegetation was but a memory. Glaciers! I 
had crunched along many a crisp, white 
glacier in the Himalayas, but I was un¬ 
prepared for the Baltoro. Endless black 
mounds of moraine littered its immense 
surface, and there was none of the usual 
eerie silence of a glacier. Great shards of 
rock periodically rattled down abrupt 
ice-ravines in the melt of the intense 
midday sun, and boulders could be 
heard, continually grinding beneath the 
surface of the turbid, cement-grey river 
in its chasm below. 

Knowing that the trek was far from 
habitation, I was amazed at our daily 
social encounters. At Askole I joined a 
former member of the British Olympic 
canoe team (who was there to recon¬ 
noitre the rapids of the Braldu) for 
omelettes ahd chai with the village head 
man. What a blessing that we had not 


called during that half of the week when 
the head man lived with his second wife 
in another village, across a perilous, 
swinging, vine bridge! 

We paused regularly to exchange gos¬ 
sip with lines of porters and groups of 
climbers returning, usually in defeat, 
from the mountains. Only one day short 
of Concordia, 100 porters downed loads 


and squatted on the black slate moraine 
to boil morning tea on their tiny kerosene 
stoves while we shared a welcome snack 
with the grandsons of Godwin-Austen. 
They were retracing the steps of their 
famous forebear, an explorer from the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

Our own 52 porters camped each night 
with groups of fellow villagers in shelters 




Women from the village of Hushe take sheep to 
the fields. Behind the village is the peak of Mash- 
erbrum (7821 metres). Opposite, Passu, on the 
Gilgit River, at the start of the Shimshal trek. 

they laboriously built from rocks. Paki¬ 
stani porters are held in some awe for 
their determination to work to rules and 
their rigid unionization. I admired Ghul- 
am Nabi, our sirdar from Skardu, for his 
skill in maintaining their humour and his 
judicious timing in apportioning their 
rations to avoid a strike. I have employed 
him ever since as my personal guide on 
solo treks in the Karakoram, sharing his 
services with Chris Bonington, Galen 
Rowell and a number of other mountain¬ 
eers. 

We had been warned that views of the 
famed peaks were frequently obscured 
by poor weather. Even in summer, climb¬ 
ers on K2 are lucky to get one clear day 
in three. Yet day after day we were 
blessed with brilliant blue skies and the 
magnificent, serrated outlines of Paiju 
Peak, the Trango Towers, Masherbrum, 
the Lobsang Group, Chogolisa, Golden 
Throne and Broad Peak. Finally, we came 
to Concordia, that immense amphithea¬ 
tre of spectacular peaks at the inter¬ 
section of so many mighty glaciers! The 
classic pyramid of shimmering, white 
ice, the majestic K2, revealed itself only 
in the final hour. 

Other treks in the Karakoram followed 
in quick succession. The following April 
found me in the village of Hushe, close 
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by the Shtchen Glacier, the high-altitude 
war zone between India and Pakistan. 
Hushe, at 3300 metres, is ten hours by 
Jeep from Skardu, which is six hours by 
the sealed Link Road from Gilgit. Gilgit 
in turn is 12 hours by the Karakoram 
Highway from Islamabad—so Hushe is 
remote indeed! At that time it had no 
reliable piped water supply, no elec¬ 
tricity, no telephone connection, no post 
office, no hotels and no cats or dogs. Alas, 


spent cooking a puree of apricots and 
large, unleavened loaves in the coals. 
When evening came, Ghulam Ali would 
intone a plaintive Koranic call from the 
primitive timber mosque, then the feast 
would be on. For after-dinner entertain¬ 
ment we played traditional games of skill 
with the apricot kernels. 

My visit to Hushe was so early in the 
season that the infrequent cargo Jeep 
service was not running. It was clear that 



Judy Parker on moraine beside the Molungutti 
Glacier, on the way to Shimshal. The peak of 
Disteghil Sar can be seen at the head of the glacier. 

since the construction of the new road, all 
these were insidiously following. The 
first small, eight-roomed lodge was plan¬ 
ned for 1990 and already, incongruous 
power lines were marching across the 
rocky landscape. 

Five Hushe men were delighted to take 
several days off from ploughing the first 
fields for the season to carry our supplies 
into the summer pasture camp. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it was too early in the season to 
push right through to the base camps of 
Gondoro Peak, Masherbrum, K6 and K7. 
Thick snow still coated the hazardous 
glaciers. We sat out snow storms and 
avalanches in a cramped stone hut with 
icicles suspended from the numerous 
crevices. 

On the fine days, however, it was 
pleasant to wander along the upper 
valleys in snow shoes made of poplar 
branches and yak-hide. The men were 
intent on spotting ibex. Mornmg tea each 
day was a lengthy ritual lhja stunted 
grove of willow trees, brewing milk tea 
over a spare twig fire. 

It was the month of Ramadan, so my 
local companions could not eat between 
dawn and dusk. Every morning, as the 
sky paled, they would gulp down their 
breakfast chappatis. Much of the day was 


we would have to walk out, down to the 
main Skardu road bordering the Indus 
River. Over the two-day descent to Khap- 
alu we must have advanced a month into 
spring. Hushe, on its spectacular, tight 
plateau, had been bleak and leafless. 
Khapalu's terraces were a riot of apricot 
blossom. 

Fortunately we were ahead of the snow 
melt, and I was delighted to be able to 
cross the vast flood-plain of the Shyok- 
Siachen confluence by a series of peril¬ 
ous, makeshift bridges. A month later, a 
detour by road of several hours would 
have been necessary. 

On my next visit I planned to traverse 
the desolate, high-altitude Deosai Plains, 
beyond Skardu. It was from here, in the 
1830s, that the great European explorers 
had surveyed the heights of the major 
peaks of the Karakoram Range, labelling 
them numerically from left to right with 
the prefix TC. Although I first applied for 
permission during my stay in Islamabad 
in January, by the time I returned in July 
my request had been turned down. It's 
possible that no one had ever wanted to 
travel there before. I turned my sights 
northward. 

The area of Ghojal, in upper Hunza, 
offers superb trekking, from the Raka- 
poshi region near Karimabad all the way 
north to the peak of Disteghil Sar, hard by 
the Chinese border. From the village of 


Passu I have made three different treks 
into the 'far end' of the Karakoram. Here 
is the hub from which the great mountain 
chains, including the Pamir and the 
Hindu Kush, radiate. 

The Shimshal trek must be the most 
treacherous in the world. The valley was 
presumably once populated from the 
north; now an international border ob¬ 
structs the way. No livestock could ever 
traverse the route we took. Endless, 
sliding slopes of scree daily erased any 
sign of a track. On one occasion I had to 
await a pair of hardy villagers to operate 
a pulley bridge—a crate, swinging pre¬ 
cariously under a cable, which delivered 
me to the opposite river bank despite my 
misgivings. 

It was midsummer, and the daytime 
temperature rapidly rose well into the 
40s. We often travelled in two daily 
stages, the first starting at 4.30 am, just 
after daybreak, the other later in the day. 
Entire stretches of the track were com¬ 
pletely without drinking water even 
though the slate-grey Shimshal River 
raged below. On the very first day, in the 
intense heat of the gorge, my candles 
melted away from their wicks and my 
supply of potatoes sweated profusely 
and became inedible. 

In startling contrast are the treks on the 
opposite side of the Karakoram High¬ 
way. Here, four majestic glaciers descend 
to the very roadside. Beyond, nestled 
below the peaks of Shishpar and Passu, 
are the alpine pastures where villagers 
take their flocks in summer. While the 
men attend to the harvest in the village, 
the women and children camp in rough 
stone shelters, way up on spectacular 
ridges carpeted with spring flowers. In 
19901 spent a number of days as their sole 
guest, observing the ritual making of 
cheese, butter and curd. Dung fires 
smouldered day and night to keep the 
snow leopards at bay. Every night the 
hundreds of sheep and goats were herd¬ 
ed into stone yards. The new kids and 
lambs were completely walled in for 
protection. It was a couple of hours' walk 
each day to the edge of the glacier for 
drinking water. 

I trekked in with an 80-year-old wo¬ 
man searching for two lost lambs. She 
kept a sprightly pace, frequently offering 
to carry my pack! In a grove of stunted 
cypress trees, briar roses bloomed in 
profusion. The woman gathered a heap 
of gnarled roots to lug home as firewood 
for the winter. I could easily believe in the 
legendary longevity of these vigorous 
Hunza dwellers. The vision of this proud 
woman striding the paths stays with me. 

They beckon me to return again next 
year, these tracks of northern Pakistan. 
Indeed, the Karakoram is a must. ■ 


Judy Parker is an intrepid trekker of long ar 
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The Karakoram 


Facts for trekkers, by Judy Parker 


T he Karakoram range arches for 500 kilometres 
along the north-eastern border of Pakistan 
between China and Indian Kashmir. In the 
north-west of Pakistan, beyond the Ishkoman 
valley, the Karakoram blends into the Hindu Kush. 
To the south, across the trough of the mighty Indus 
River, is the parallel range of the Himalayas. The 
Indus flows 1800 kilometres within Pakistan, from 
the Karakoram to the Arabian Sea. A cradle of 
ancient civilizations, it is the third-largest river in 

The word Karakoram means 'crumbling rock', 
an apt description for this landscape of towering, 
razor-edged peaks, raw rock faces and immense, 
precipitous scree surfaces. Virtually impenet¬ 
rable, the Karakoram is threaded by dramatic gor¬ 
ges carved by raging, graphite-coloured rivers 
and multiple glaciers, several of which are over 50 

The Karakoram and the Himalayas are the 
youngest mountain ranges in the world. A collision 
55 million years ago between the northern edge of 
the northward-drifting Indian geological plate and 
the Asian plate resulted in their uplift. Both ranges 
continue to rise several centimetres a year. The 
northern region of Pakistan claims the densest 
concentration of high peaks in the world: 82 peaks 
above 7000 metres within a radius of 180 
kilometres. 

History 

Various southern offshoots of the ancient Silk 
Route penetrated the valley of the upper Indus 
well before the time of Christ. The majority of the 
Karakoram, however, was impenetrable to trading 
caravans. The region was first explored by an 
independent British explorer, G T Vigne, in the 
1830s. The British Raj had gained an uneasy hold 
against fiercely independent local populations by 
1891. 

Politics 

In Pakistan today, four provinces account for the 
large southern tracts of the country. The Northern 
Areas, which merged with Pakistan not much 
more than a decade ago, include Gilgit, Hunza, 
Chilas and Skardu. The Karakoram covers the maj¬ 
ority of this region. Administered from Islamabad, 
Pakistan's capital, the inhabitants of the Northern 
Areas have only limited voting rights but enjoy 
considerable tax concessions. 

As in the rest of Pakistan, the population of the 
Karakoram region is overwhelmingly Muslim. 
Most people belong to one of the Sunni, Shi'ite and 
Ismaili sects; significant ideological differences 
divide these. There are many local ethnic groups 
and languages in the Karakoram, the main ones 
being Balti, Shina, Wakhi and Burushaski. A local 
guide is most useful as English is virtually un¬ 
known, particularly in the remote villages. Urdu, 
the official language of Pakistan, is by no means 
widely spoken, either, but I have found my passing 
knowledge of it to be invaluable. 

When to go 

Trekking is possible from April to October, though 
snow may be a problem at either end of the season. 
In the lower valleys, the apricot blossom is spectac¬ 
ular in April and May and the autumn gold of the 
poplars and willows in September and October. 

Summer days can be excessively hot (up to 
50 ’C) in the upper valleys, where the heat radiates 
off bare cliff faces. In contrast, temperatures at 
night on the higher routes can be freezing even in 
the height of summer. 

The whole area is an alpine desert, averaging 
less than 100 millimetres of rain a year. There is 


little trace up here of the monsoon rains of 
mid-July to mid-September. However, I have been 
handicapped by serious rain in the Nanga Parbat 
area as early as May, and the upper Baltoro is 
notorious for bad weather. 

The Khunjerab Pass, the famous border cros¬ 
sing on the Karakoram Highway to China, is only 
open between 1 May and 30 November. 

A visit to areas south of the Karakoram is much 
more pleasant to consider in the period from 
November to March; the heat is extreme in sum- 

Transport 

Islamabad is the most convenient international 
airport for access to the Karakoram. From here the 
spectacular Karakoram Highway winds north to 
China. It is a good 17 hours by road just to Gilgit— 
and not a journey for the faint-hearted. A flight, in 
an old Fokker—a little under an hour to either 
Gilgit or Skardu—is preferable, though mountain 
weather conditions can delay aircraft for days at 
any time of year. Flights to the Northern Areas are 
subsidized, so tickets are very cheap if bought in 
Pakistan. 

Local bus transport, even with the Northern 
Areas NATCO government service, can be 
hazardous. Suzuki taxis are a practical alternative 
for many short journeys in the mountains. These 
taxis do not run to a timetable and are always 
crammed. Occasionally I have had to cling to the 
tailboards, though women are usually hidden 
away inside. Suzukis are versatile in times of ava¬ 
lanche and rockfall, running services between the 
points where the road is blocked. I was once able 
to traverse the Karakoram Highway by this meth¬ 
od when all tour groups in hired vehicles were 
stranded. Four-wheel-drive Jeeps are necessary 
on the more rugged roads to the mountains, but 
charges are high. 

Accommodation 

Finding a place to stay can be problematic. In the 
cities, very few places of less than 'five-star' 
standard are at all tempting. Most hotels run by the 
Pakistan Tourist Development Corporation are 
overpriced and inadequate. In contrast to India, 
Government Rest Houses in Pakistan are far from 
welcoming: I have managed to procure a room 
only once—with the help of a chit from an army 
colonel. There are now some pleasant inns in the 
Hunza; the Marco Polo Inn in Gulmit is one. 
Invariably, only a bottom sheet is provided, and it 
is wise to have your own towel. In the mountains, 
tents offer the best accommodation by far. 
Campsites, though, possess no facilities for toilets, 
potable water or fuel—which is beginning to pose 
serious problems. 

Any trekking above an altitude of 6000 metres is 
officially considered to be mountaineering and re¬ 
quires a permit, guides, porters and the negotiation 
of much red tape. Similarly, access to areas near the 
30 kilometre closed zone beside international 
borders is restricted. This applies to a number of 
Karakoram trekking routes. Permits take time to 
obtain and are only available through local agents. 
Payment of insurance is mandatory, and porters 
must be paid minimum set rates and provided 
with certain items of clothing. Permits are proces¬ 
sed by the Tourism Division in Islamabad, which 
every year issues a booklet entitled Trekking Rules 
and Regulations. The official status of a region may 
change from one year to the next. 

Accurate and detailed maps of the Karakoram are 
rare. Bartholomew's map of the entire subcontin¬ 
ent provides a good overview. The most useful 


maps are obtained from the Survey of Pakistan 
Office on Murree Road between Islamabad and 
Rawalpindi. Often, though, these maps are re¬ 
prints from surveys of many years ago. On my 
Baltoro trek, I took a photocopy of the map from 
the frontispiece in Galen Rowell's book In the 
Thronemom of the Mountain Cods, and found that the 
army captain who was liaison officer with a Korean 
expedition to Broad Peak was furnished with the 
same! The map section of the National Library in 
Canberra has provided me with photocopies of the 
relevant area maps of the Survey of India at a scale 
of 1:253 440. Some are virtual antiques! 

'Musts' and 'must-nots' 

Muslim customs such as modesty in dressing 
should be observed. Even male trekkers should not 
wear shorts. Custom also insists that local women 
not be photographed. 

The Muslim holy periods—the month of Rama¬ 
dan and the ten days of Muharram—can present 
problems. During Muharram, particularly in 
Skardu and Gilgit, the Sunnis and Shi'ites are not 
well disposed to each other, and troops need to 
patrol. During the fast of Ramadan it is unwise to 
drink, eat or smoke in public. In my experience it 
is almost impossible to find food during daylight 
hours in Ramadan, a real hardship if it happens 
to fall during summer. 

To reduce the consumption of meat, Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays are declared 'meatless days'. Be¬ 
coming vegetarian has much to recommend it in 
Pakistan. 

Any tinned or dried food should be carried in, 
as the range of food in villages is restricted. All 
food must be carried in the very remote regions, 
such as the Baltoro, where there are no villages at 
all. Goodies such as peanut butter (not to mention 
Vegemite!) are unobtainable in Pakistan. 

Water must be boiled or purified. A filter is 
worth while, as the rivers rage with grit. 

A rope, and knowledge in using it safely and 
effectively, are essential: river crossings are often 
ferocious and the glaciers highly unpredictable. 
Many glaciers move so erratically that route mar¬ 
kers are of no use, and the crevasses are deadly: I 
lost one of my nine lives in a crevasse on the 
Godwin-Austen. 

Porters' fees are high compared with Nepal and 
are virtually non-negotiable. Porters will only 
carry loads by set stages and are liable to walk out 
if dissatisfied. 

Trekking without a guide is folly, particularly 
for a lone woman. I have found a guide's geo¬ 
graphical and cultural knowledge and ability to 
communicate with the local villagers of immeas¬ 
urable value. 

Always carry personal first-aid requirements 
and make sure you are appropriately immunized 
beforehand. Passing mountaineering expeditions, 
though, invariably have doctors. 

I always wear light gloves on hot days, a sun 
hat and much sun screen and zinc cream; high- 
altitude sun blisters are excruciating. 

Further reading 

An Illustrated Guide to Pakistan by Isobel Shaw (The 
Guidebook Company, Hong Kong, 1988). 
Karakoram Highway-The High Road to China by John 
King (Lonely Planet, Australia, 1989). 

Pakistan-A Travel Survival Kit by Jose Roleo 
Santiago (Lonely Planet, Australia, 1987). 

Pakistan Handbook by Isobel Shaw (The Guidebook 
Company, Hong Kong, 1989). 

Trekkers' Guide to the Karakoram by Haqiqat Ali 
(Ferozeson's, Pakistan, 1988). 

Trekking in Pakistan and India by Hugh Swift 
(Hodder and Stoughton, UK, 1990). ■ 
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JlCIORIA'S WILD 
ALPINE RIVER 

A visit with a special purpose to the seldom visited 
upper reaches of the Wongungarra, by Jamie Pittock 


D ead centre in Victoria's Alps is a wild 
river valley. Once, there would have 
been many like it, but the advance of 
vehicle tracks since the 1950s and the 
stripping of the alpine ash since the 1960s 
have left some mark on every valley. Most 
are crossed by logging roads, alive to the 
whine of trail bikes and four-wheel- 
drives. Nearly all have a cover of uniform, 
monotonous ash regrowth — a sign of a 
devastated forest. To this litany can be 
added mining, grazing and the curse of 
the blackberry. The Wongungarra River, 
however, is a survivor. A major tributary 
of the Mitchell River (see Wild no 38), it is 
reached by only two rough four-wheel- 
drive tracks between its origins on the 
Twins and the old Crooked River gold¬ 
fields, more than 50 kilometres, and 
several days' extremely slow walking and 
wading, downstream. Denied easy ac¬ 
cess by its steep, rugged slopes, the 
loggers have left the Wongungarra valley 
till last. The Wongungarra is unique 
among Victoria's alpine rivers. 

In early November 1990 our group of 
three set out to walk its upper reaches. 
Why walk down an alpine river during 
the snow melt? The answer is twofold. 
First, the Wongungarra may not be a wild 
river much longer. Since 1985 Victoria's 
Department of Conservation & Environ¬ 
ment has been planning to log it, and a 
decision is imminent. We needed to see 
the area and make a record of it. Second, 
the Wongungarra is home to Victoria's 
rarest frog, an enigmatic creature, about 
which little is known. Fewer than 200 
spotted tree frogs have ever been record¬ 
ed. The species is now considered extinct 
in 10 of its 12 recorded sites. This river is 
the site of one of its last known colonies. 
Marc, our zoologist, speculated that a 
recent burst of warm weather might have 
brought the frogs out to mate, and might 
therefore give us a chance to assess the 
health of the species. 


For me it was to be a very special trip. 
In 19861 had seen the Wongungarra from 
the Alpine Walking Track and had been 
struck by its pristine state. For over two 
years now I have been fighting to have 
the valley protected from logging. Con¬ 
servationists are often accused of being 
too radical and of promoting confron¬ 
tation; the Wongungarra campaign is a 
classic reply to this charge. On 21 Sep¬ 
tember 1987 I wrote on behalf of the 
Victorian National Parks Association to 
the then Minister for Conservation, For¬ 
ests & Lands, Joan Kirner: '[we] would 
like to draw your attention to the pro¬ 
posal to clear-fell in the headwaters of the 
Wongungarra River...' The letter asked 
only that logging be postponed, pending 
further research. During the subsequent 
two years I discovered through the 
Freedom of Information Act that a draft 
survey of the area's flora and fauna had 
been altered before publication to allow 
logging in the upper Wongungarra cat¬ 
chment; I came to question the methods 
used by the Forests Division and North 
East Region branch of the department to 
promote logging; and we went through 
one inconclusive inquiry or review after 
another. In 19881 was asked to comment 
on the flora and fauna survey report. 
Such surveys are routinely prepared 
before an area is logged. I was amazed to 
see that it dismissed the existence of the 
largest number then recorded of the 
State's rarest frog with just a few lines, 
and that it proposed leaving a buffer strip 
only 100 metres wide between logging 
and the river. At the time of our walk, the 
protagonists were at it again, apparently 
proposing that the minister allow log¬ 
ging downstream from the frog's habitat 
over the summer, with only token mon¬ 
itoring of the effect this had on water 
quality, before letting the chain-saws 
loose. This logging did not proceed last 
year, but next time it might. 


Biologist Jean-Marc Hero measures a spotted tree 
frog beside the Wongungarra River. Left, Barry 
Traill (left) and Hero brave the cold. Jamie Pittock 

There are a few, admittedly faint, 
glimmers of hope. A moratorium on 
logging in the Wongungarra is in place 
until the summer of 1991-92. The State 
Government is at present looking at ways 
to protect wilderness areas and wild and 
scenic rivers—though the draft recom¬ 
mendations are not encouraging. We 
hoped to prove that the Wongungarra 
River and its valley qualify on both 
counts. 
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Our starting point was Mt St Bernard, 
a dusty road junction on the Mt Hotham 
road, degraded by ski runs, lodges, 
rubbish and signs. We followed the 
Alpine Walking Track along the Great 
Divide before turning off at an unnamed 
peak past the Twins. 

The 800 metre descent to the river at 
first followed a grand, gentle ridge. As 
we descended through the snow gums, 
we left behind the signs of cattle damage 
and the previous year's manure. Logged 
slopes and ski resorts, not too far distant, 
slid out of sight behind the intervening 



The Wongungarra valley and Mt Sarah from south 
of the Twins. Above right, Traill takes a dunking 
—the only way to traverse some of the Wongun- 
garra's rapids. Pittock. Far right, juvenile spotted 
tree frog (Litoria spenceri ), Wongungarra valley. 


ridges. Magnificent galleries of tall snow 
gums with a grassy floor opened out to a 
rocky escarpment running parallel to the 
ridge. 

This is how walking in the Alps must 
have been before the days of a road on 
almost every ridge. As recently as 1974, 
in Alps at the Crossroads, Dick Johnson 
proposed that the nearby Tea-tree and 
Barry Ranges be declared a wilderness 
area. Today the Tea-tree Range is a gutted 
hulk; roads spread ever further across the 
hills, and the cancer of clear-felling 
follows. 

The descent became extremely steep. 
We passed through beautiful stands of 
old-growth alpine ash, but the craggy 
spur was treacherous under foot. Early 
sprays of bush pea painted the spur 



yellow. As we descended deeper and 
deeper, the valley closed us in and 
isolated us from all but the immediate 
surrounds. 



At first the river appeared small in its 
awesome setting, yet it occupied the full 
width of a steep-walled, thickly vege¬ 
tated gorge. To proceed down it, we had 
no choice but to plunge in. The water was 
excruciatingly cold. After a while the 
numbness in our legs masked the sting of 
scratches and bruises. We were immed¬ 
iately glad we had decided not to attempt 
the trip on Li-Los. Although the water 
was knee-deep in most places, its low 
temperature and the numerous rocks in 
the broad, shallow channel would have 
made for an uncomfortable time; and 
even on foot there was no respite from the 
almost continuous rapids. 

There were no obvious campsites by 
the river. In the end we chose to bivouac 
on a small shingle bank in preference to 
occasional airy perches on the rocky 
spurs above. The warbling cackle of a 
yellow-bellied glider, the first recorded in 
the area, came as a welcome surprise. 
Late in the evening Marc donned his 
weighty spotlighting equipment and set 
off in the numbing river in search of the 
elusive frogs. 

It was very hard to enter the painfully 
cold waters the following morning. Wat¬ 
er temperature had dropped from 11 °C 
the previous evening to just nine degrees. 
The river grew as we moved further 
downstream; in places it was six metres 
wide. It was difficult to stay upright on 
the treacherous, rocky bed, and a com¬ 
plete dunking seemed inevitable. We 
decided to award a beer on our return as 
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consolation to the first person to go 
under. In the end, however, we all did it. 
Gorges made some sections of the river 
too difficult to skirt, and we opted to be 
washed helplessly through the deep 
rapids instead. 

The search for the frogs consumed our 
attention. We had to inspect river debris, 
rocks and crevices. Precise navigation 
was also needed, so that the location of 
any frogs could be recorded accurately. 
This was made easier by the Wongun- 
garra's many tributaries, but depended 
as well on a lot of compass work as the 
river twisted and turned. The combin¬ 
ation of the challenging terrain and the 
demands of 'frogging' resulted in slow 
travel—about a kilometre an hour. It 
soon became apparent that we would 
have to spend less time searching, and 
move more quickly. 

As the river became larger, huge log 
jams appeared, sealing off the channel 
and making it difficult to pass. At the end 
of a nine-hour day it was a wonderful 
surprise to find a precarious campsite on 
a rocky ledge at a remarkable goose-neck 
in the river. The site gave magnificent 
views of river and valley, and of stands 
of bush pea and purple mint bush in 
flower. 

Our original plan had been to travel 
further downstream to the junction with 
Mt Selwyn Creek, at the base of a long 
spur. Our revised estimate was for an¬ 
other six hours in the river and a longer 
climb out—not an inviting prospect—so, 


instead, after a lazy morning disturbing 
water dragons and tiger snakes, we made 
the daunting 1000 metre climb to the 
summit of Mt Murray by the spur nearest 
our camp. It rose 600 metres in the first 
two kilometres of walking, and gave us 
many glimpses of the valley and of the 
intimidating and mysterious Blue Rag 
Range, a short distance across the Won- 
gungarra to the east. Rare and magnif¬ 
icent stands of alpine ash of many ages 
lined our route. 

On the ridge, the snow gums had been 
broken and battered by winter storms 
and gave us little shelter from the wind 
for a camp, but the bald summit of Mt 
Murray offered superb views into the 
depths of the long valley of the Wongun- 
garra, and of countless spurs, ridges and 
ranges, blurred and blue in the dusk. The 
snowy peak of Mt Feathertop and the 


ramparts of Mt Cobbler jutted into the 
sunset. 

On the following day we walked out, 
back to land grazed, logged and marked 
by roads. This short visit to the Wongun- 
garra had inspired me and strengthened 
my determination to see it permanently 
protected. May it remain free of the 
damage wrought on other Alpine val¬ 
leys. 

And the frogs? Marc caught three 
basking on the rocks (perhaps the river 
was too cold even for a frog!). They were 
the 11th, 12th and 13th spotted tree frogs 
ever to be captured, measured, marked 
and released. ■ 


Jamie Pittock is a physical geographer and has conducted 
eastern hijjhlands^A S keen bushwaller and ski tourer, he 
better management of our wild places. 


The Spotted Tree Frog 


Jean-Marc Hero 


I population of the spotted tree frog, Vii 
rarest tree frog. Since their discovery in 1901, 
spotted tree frogs have been encountered on 11 
river systems in north-eastern Victoria and on one 
river near Mt Kosciusko, in New South Wales. 
Despite intensive searching over the past three 
years, no new populations have been found. 
Litoria spenceri has apparently disappeared from 
10 of the 12 river systems where it was once 
known. The size and extent of the remaining 
populations are still unknown; this information 
is vital if appropriate management policies are to 
be determined. 

The spotted tree frog is a medium-sized frog, 
which grows up to 62 millimetres long. Like 
most tree frogs, it has distinct toe-pads which it 
uses to cling to vegetation and rocks. Its colour 
is highly variable, ranging from light green 
through dark olive to brown. The back is usually 
'spotted' with dark mottling, associated with 
glands, which gives a warty appearance. 

Spotted tree frogs have been found near 
fast-flowing mountain streams at medium 
altitudes in north-eastern Gippsland, Victoria. 
They have only been encountered in spring and 
summer, between October and April, and are 
usually found during the day, on exposed rocks 
and debris, under rocks, on streamside 
vegetation or in rock crevices. Many of those 
found have been 'basking' in full sunshine. 
Virtually nothing is known about reproduction 
in this species; they have been heard calling at 
night on only three occasions—in November 
1961, December 1962 and November 1989. 
Furthermore, tadpoles have been found on only 
two occasions. I visited the Wongungarra River 
in late December 1989 and only found two 
spotted tree frogs: one juvenile, thought to be 
one year old, and a female that appeared to have 
laid eggs only a short time earlier. It seemed I 
was too late for the breeding season that year. 

In the hope of finding spotted tree frogs in 
breeding activity, I eagerly joined the team 
heading for the Wongungarra River in early 
November 1990. Late on the first afternoon and 
hours that night I searched 


searching made inefficient by laden packs and 
the swollen river, we arrived in the heart of the 
known L spenceri colony, but still had not seen or 
heard a single frog. We rested that night. 

The next morning, leaving our packs at our 
campsite on a rock platform, we set out for a 
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further downstream where I had found frogs the 
year before, but found and heard nothing. 

The following day we set off downstream, 

log jams, and under rocks. After a full day of 



brief search before we had to abandon the river 
for the long walk back to civilization. We worked 
our way slowly along the river bank and found 
a tiger snake. Perhaps it, too, was seeking 
frogs—for a tasty meal. A few metres further on, 
a small, brown blotch on a rock was quickly 
identified as a juvenile spotted tree frog. It was 
21 millimetres long. The trip had not been in 

A little further upstream, a larger brown frog 
lunged from a boulder into the stream. We 
waited patiently, and captured our first adult 
frog some five minutes later when it sneaked to 
the edge of the river and emerged to breathe. 
Measuring, weighing and photographing 
ensued. On our return to release the frog at the 
site of capture, we saw a third frog—this one 
bright green—dive into the stream from an 
adjacent boulder. It was quickly captured and 
proved to be yet another spotted tree frog. More 
measurements and photography; then, on our 
return, yet another frog plunged into the river. 
This one, however, escaped our attempts at 
capture. Soon we had to leave the river for the 
long climb out to Mt Murray. Four days for four 
frogs, and a few more clues on how so rare a 
creature still survives. ■ 
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WHO SKI TOURING | 


Pm on 

THE SNOW 

A profile of Snowy Mountains skiing 
pioneer Ted Winter, by Matthew Higgins 


I have now twice been lucky enough to 
go cross-country skiing with Ted Win¬ 
ter. Ted has been skiing the New South 
Wales high country for more than half a 
century and, in the words of his late friend 
Paddy Pallin, he 'probably knows the 
Snowy Mountains better than any other 
person'. He has featured in an episode of 



'A Big Country' on ABC television, and 
his poetry anthology. Mountain Verse, is 
known to many. 

On the second of those two day-trips 
our group made its way round Mt 
Wheatley and that wonderful look-out of 
piled granite boulders high above the 
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Thredbo River valley, the Porcupine. We 
stopped for lunch and, almost before the 
rest of us had taken our lunches from our 
packs, Ted, characteristically, gathered 
snow gum branches and made a fire on 
the snow. The billy was soon boiling 
briskly. The high-country veteran was in 
his element. 

Ted Winter was born in 1909 in the far 
western NSW gold town of Canbelego. 
At that time the reefs were lucrative and 
the 90-head stamper battery worked in 
shifts around the clock. Ted recalls that 
'when the stampers stopped, as they did 
occasionally, in the middle of the night, 
everybody in town woke up'. Living in 
Canbelego was like 'living on an island'; 
30 miles was a day's journey, and Cobar 
was two days away. 

The battery could only work when 
there was plenty of water. In 1919, when 
drought set in, the Winter family moved 
to Wilga Downs station, where Ted's 
father got work fencing and grubbing. 
Ted and his siblings trapped rabbits, 
mostly by night. 'Every fortnight Mum, 
Dad and us seven kids were camped at a 
different dam. We skinned everything 
from a kangaroo down to a mouse...and 
ate most of them, too!' 

In 1921 the family moved to the 
growing industrial town of Port Kembla. 
During the two years on Wilga Downs, 
Ted had not read a book; at Wollongong 
High School it took him a year to read 
David Copperfield. 'I had a hell of a lot to 
make up for.' Yet, remarkably, he got into 
university and trained as a teacher. He 
began teaching science in 1931 at Syd¬ 
ney's Waverley Commercial School. 

During the 1930s Ted became an ac¬ 
complished athlete. In 1938 he rep¬ 
resented Australia in the pole vault at the 
Empire Games and during the next 
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decade, aged nearly 40, he was for two 
years Australian champion at the sport. 
(When I interviewed Ted, aged 81, at his 
Faulconbridge home in March 1990, he 
was training for a veteran's pole-vault 
event in Sydney!) 

It was during the 1930s that Ted Winter 
made his first trip to the snow. In 1935 he 
spent a week at the grand old Hotel 
Kosciusko (destroyed by fire in 1951) and 
was immediately 'sold for life' on the 
sport. Not only did the athletic nature of 
skiing appeal to him, but Ted was deeply 
moved by the mountain environment. 'I 
think in the first place it was the strange¬ 
ness of it. Having grown up in the west, 
where you never knew which way the 
creeks ran until it rained, the fact that in 
the mountains you could see crystal- 
clear water and hear it running down 
creeks—that was really something.' 

It wasn't long before Ted yearned to go 
further afield, especially after he made 
some sleeping bags from japara and 
down purchased from Paddy Pallin's 
outdoor equipment shop, then still a 
fledgling. Ted's first long ski tour was in 
1942. At that time he was on the physical 
education staff at the Education Depart¬ 
ment's head office. Education Minister 
Clive Evatt (H V Evatt's younger brother) 
wanted to establish a mountain camp for 
schools, which would give less wealthy 
kids an opportunity to enjoy the snow. 'It 
was quite a good, socialistic idea', says 
Ted, who, with three teacher mates— 
Laurie Tickner, Jim O'Connell and Jim 
Muir—and stockman Lee McPhee, went 
to report on possible sites for the camp. 

The party went in through Brassy Gap. 
Pack-horses carried the supplies to the 
gap, but from there the travellers had to 
carry their own gear, and it was a long 
climb up to Mawsons Hut, at 1800 
metres. 'Carried a hell of a big pack up. I 
must have been fit in those days', muses 
Ted. After a day at the hut, finding their 
ski legs, the party set off for Pounds 
Creek Hut. Over Kerries Ridge, straight 
down through the snow gums to Schlink 
Pass, across the treacherous Rolling Gr¬ 
ound, over Mt Tate and down to the hut, 
they covered the 24 kilometres in a day. 

They explored the most favoured of the 
school campsites and spent two nights at 
the Chalet, Charlottes Pass (which, like 
the Hotel Kosciusko, was closed down 
during those war years; Ted and his 
friends provided welcome company for 
lone caretaker Jack Piazza). Then it was 
back to Mawsons. 

At Mawsons a blizzard raged for five 
days. There was no chance of going 
anywhere and, what's worse, the skiers 
ran out of sugar. When the weather 
eased, the party skied over to Tin Hut 
(built in 1926 for Herbert Schlink's first 
attempt at the Kiandra-Kosciusko trav¬ 
erse). The door was open and the hut was 
full of snow. Ted and the others dug their 
way into the cupboards, but found no 
sugar. They then set off for Alpine Hut 
(constructed in 1939 by the Kosciusko 


A bushman for all seasons—Ted Winter among 
alpine ash below the Dargals in 1987. Hueneke. 
Near right. Winter at Grey Mare in 1953 and, far 
right. with friends outside Betts Camp Hut in 1948 
(Ted Winter on the right). The hut was destroyed 
during the 1960s. Winter collection 

Alpine Club and, unfortunately, lost to 
fire in 1979), but Alpine was short of 
sugar, too. 

The party finally came out of the 
mountains and called at rabbiter Eddy 
Rowe's hut on Snowy Plains. 'Ah, boys', 
said Eddy, 'come and have a cup of tea'. 
'But', recalls Ted, 'we found out he was a 
diabetic and he had no sugar!' Some 
golden syrup apparently saved the day. 

During 1947-57, when Ted and his wife 
Edith lived in Melbourne, they continued 
to ski the NSW mountains. Assisted by 
local grazier Ernie Boardman, who took 
some of their gear in on pack-horses to a 
pre-arranged point known as the Bottle 
Tree, Ted, Edith and friends did many 
trips from the Khancoban area, staying at 
Pretty Plain and other huts and exploring 
the Grey Mare Range, with its un¬ 
equalled views of Kosciusko and the rest 
of the Main Range. Ted's presence in the 
Snowy Mountains, both summer and 


winter, became as regular as the seasons 
themselves, with summer bushwalks 
following the ski tours of the colder 
months. 

Ted Winter is known to many for his 
night skiing and his navigational ability. 
Skiing at night, he says, is 'a wonderful 
feeling', especially in broad moonlight, 
although 'even with starlight there's 
enough reflection for good visibility'. For 
an experienced navigator such as Ted, 
the stars also make an excellent map. 

Years ago, Ted recalls, night skiing was 
not so uncommon; competitors for the 
old summit record (Hotel Kosciusko to 
Kosciusko summit and return) usually 
began their attempt during the night or 
at dawn to take advantage of the wind¬ 
less conditions and the cold, fast snow. 
Ted reflects today that the night-time 
rabbiting forays of his boyhood probably 
stood him in good stead for night skiing. 
During a 1977 commemorative crossing 
from Kiandra to Kosciusko, Ted skied a 
good part of the journey at night, and 
survived several falls in treacherous, 
cloudy and foggy conditions. One night 
only two years ago he skied to Illawarra 
Lodge at Smiggins for a poetry recital. 








Despite his almost unerring navigat¬ 
ional sense, Ted Winter always carries a 
compass, even for a short trip on a clear 
day: the weather can never be trusted to 
remain fine. 

Against the advice of many skiers, Ted 
often likes to ski alone. 'You've got 
nobody to beat, and you can think about 
all kinds of things.' If you only went out 
when other people were available, 'you'd 
grow old doing nothing', says Ted. 

Although he was one of the founders 
of Yeti Lodge at Perisher in 1964, the 
mountain huts are close to Ted's heart. A 
life member of the Kosciusko Huts As¬ 
sociation, he has attended many main¬ 
tenance work-parties. (One at Oldfields 
Hut in 1986 proved particularly mem¬ 
orable: Ted cut his 77th birthday cake, not 
with a knife, but with the broadaxe 
which, earlier in the day, had been used 
for squaring corner posts.) In recent 
months Ted has participated in work- 
parties in the Burrungubugge valley and 
at his old favourite, Wheelers Hut, which 
lies in the shadow of the beautiful 
Dargals range. 

Many of Ted's poems reflect his stal¬ 
wart support for the retention of the huts, 


especially when they have been threat¬ 
ened in the past by National Park auth¬ 
orities. The huts are of particular import¬ 
ance for the shelter they provide. Ted 
recalls a hellish blizzard on the night war 
broke out in 1939; 23 people would have 
died that night had they not been able to 
shelter at Betts Camp Hut. The really bad 
storms that Ted has experienced over the 
years have led him to conclude that not 
even the best tent is a safe substitute for 
the simplest hut, and he is concerned at 
people's faith in tents: 'Not many people 
have experienced fierce blizzards. When 
the big one comes, there's going to be a 
multitude of deaths. All the best equip¬ 
ment in the world won't save them.' 



The simplicity of the huts—in compar¬ 
ison with the sometimes artificial world 
of the lodges and downhill skiing—is the 
theme of much of Ted's verse, as in the 
following stanza from 'High Living or 
Living High': 

Four walls, a roof, a wind-proof door, an 
open fire-place, 

A pile of wood, a sleeping bench, a table and 

Some nails for hooks to hang your pack, a 
bucket from the creek. 

Give me this and take the rest, whatever 
lodge you seek. 

Having lived through some of the 
foulest conditions that the mountains can 
produce, Ted is well aware of the dangers 
of the Australian Alps; yet his skiing life 
has not left him totally unscathed. Re¬ 
cently he underwent surgery on his nose, 
necessitated partly by a fall but largely by 
skin cancer—the result of too much sun. 
Skiing mate Brian Davison was a sum¬ 
mer surf life-saver and a winter skier; Ted 
and other peers envied his 'most perfect 
occupation'. Yet Brian contracted skin 
cancer and died a few years ago. Aust¬ 
ralians are only now beginning to heed 
the danger of over-exposure to the sun. 


After 55 years' skiing, Ted Winter has 
seen many changes in the mountains. I 
thought that the impact—especially the 
aesthetic impact—of the Snowy Mount¬ 
ains hydro-electricity scheme would 
have been the biggest change, but Ted 
answered, 'You could close your eyes to 
the power lines and dams as far as I was 
concerned. I don't think they adversely 
affected the skiing'. In his view a far 
worse change has been the specialization 
in skiing which has seen the sport 
divided into two camps: tourers and 
downhillers. In earlier years everyone 
had the same sort of skis, bindings and 
boots, and 'everybody spoke to every¬ 
body else'. Now, if you venture on to the 
resort slopes in cross-country gear, 'you 
get cut to death with them [downhill 
skiers, that is] racing through you'. 
Downhillers, wholly dependent on the 
T-bar or chair-lift and so unwilling (and 
also unable, because of their bindings) to 
climb a slope for themselves, are a special 
target for satire in Ted's poetry. 

Other major changes are the greater 
ease of access that the Snowy scheme 
brought to the mountains and the vastly 
greater numbers of skiers today. 'There 
are more people skiing any one day on 
the mountains now than skied the whole 
season previously.' 



Ted, like other skiers of his era, has also 
seen changes in the snow itself. Over the 
years he has seen the snow line rise 
higher, the area under snow become 
smaller and the cover thinner, and the 
season shorten. Is it the greenhouse 
effect? 'I think this is probably the cause 
of it. I wouldn't like to imagine what it's 
going to be like in 50 years' time, or even 
20 years' time.' The impact of the green¬ 
house effect on Australia's high-country 
environment should be of concern to all. 

Ted Winter deservedly occupies an 
important place in the history of skiing in 
the Snowy Mountains. A part of high- 
country folklore himself, he continues to 
enrich many other people's experiences 
of this special region. ■ 
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Our favourite walking country; dramatic views by 
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Left, Mt Oakleigh, 

Central Highlands. 

Below, Western Arthur 
Range, South-west 
Tasmania. All photos were 
taken in the Tasmanian 
Wilderness World 
Heritage Area. 


The photo reproduced 
over the page is available 
as a poster. To order, write 
'Bushwalker' at the 
bottom of the order form 
in this issue; indicate 
whether you want it on 
plain paper or laminated, 
and how many. Prices are 
as for the other posters 
on the form. 
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Atfj[MCTJCA? 


The Antarctic Treaty nations have agreed to a 50-year ban 
on mining. Richard Thwaites explains the importance of 
protecting the frozen continent 



n 1961 a treaty was ratified between 12 

nations active in Antarctic research and 
exploration. Initially this treaty froze 
territorial claims, banned aggressive mil¬ 
itary activity, nuclear testing and the 
dumping of nuclear waste, and establish¬ 
ed a system under which co-operative 
scientific research could take place. Since 
that time an additional 27 nations have 
agreed to abide by the treaty, and an 
extensive set of codes and conventions 
has been created to control activities in the 
Antarctic and protect the Antarctic en¬ 
vironment. 

The Convention on the Regulation of 
Antarctic Minerals Resources Activities 
was drawn up, after much negotiation, in 
the late 1980s, to control exploration and 
exploitation of Antarctica's mineral res¬ 
ources. In May 1989, after initially sup¬ 
porting the convention, the Australian 
Government decided not to sign it, 
arguing that any minerals activity is 
incompatible with protection of the An¬ 
tarctic environment. Before long, other 
countries followed suit, and a joint pro¬ 
posal was drawn up by Australia, France, 
Belgium and Italy, involving a perman¬ 
ent ban on all minerals exploration and 
mining activities, and the development 
of a comprehensive environmental pro¬ 
tection convention which would estab¬ 
lish Antarctica as a magnificent wilder¬ 
ness reserve. 

This joint proposal was presented at an 
Antarctic Treaty Special Consultative 
Meeting, held in Chile in November 
1990. A number of nations, including the 
USA, UK and Japan, attempted to stall 
any proposal involving a permanent 
mining ban. However, a paper was 


A Weddell seal resting on the spring sea-ice near 
Casey Station. Some seal species spend time on the 
ice to breed, to rest and to escape predators. Left, 
about 700 kilometres inland from Casey is an 
empty, windswept wilderness. Here the sheet of 
ice which covers most of Antarctica is more than 
four kilometres thick. All photos Richard Thwaites 

drawn up which included the possibility 
of such a ban. At a follow-up meeting in 
Madrid, support surprisingly swung to¬ 
wards the proposal, and the UK and USA 
agreed to a 50-year mining ban. Agree¬ 
ment was also reached on many aspects 
of the environment protection regime, 
including environmental impact assess¬ 
ment and regulation of human activity 
on the continent (such as waste disposal, 
marine pollution, flora and fauna pro¬ 


tection and tourism). Although further 
watered down after objections raised by 
the USA -threatened to undermine it 
completely, this agreement is a major 
step for the environment movement 
worldwide, and a success for the Aust¬ 
ralian Government. It seems likely that 
by October 1991 the final Madrid envir¬ 
onmental protocol will have been signed, 
and that we will soon see proper controls 
over our activities in Antarctica well into 
the future. 

The Antarctic environment 

Antarctica is a place where the immense 
beauty and power of nature join to 
overwhelm the visitor. The highest, dri¬ 
est and coldest continent on earth, 98% of 
which is covered by a huge sheet of ice 
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more than four kilometres thick in places, 
it is inhospitable, supporting life in only 
a few pockets around the coastal fringe. 
Man's actions and impact have so far 
been small on a continental scale, though 
on a local scale major environmental 
damage has already been done. The 
research carried out in the last 30 years or 
so—the period of a constant human 
presence in Antarctica—shows that des¬ 
pite the continent's size and the powerful 
forces of nature acting on it, its environ¬ 
ment and ecosystems are remarkably 
fragile. 

Antarctica has a harsh climate and is 
isolated by a wide ocean, so there are no 
higher land animals living there. In fact, 
very little life remains on the continent 
year round. Plants are limited to lichens 
growing on the isolated rock outcrops, 
and mosses in some more favourable 
spots. 

With its rich ocean waters, however, 
there are many marine animals and birds 
which live on the Antarctic for at least 
part of the year. These creatures are all 
directly or indirectly attracted by the 
presence of large quantities of planktonic 
fauna and krill (small shrimp-like crust¬ 
aceans), which form the bottom rungs of 
the food chain. Photosynthesizing phyto¬ 
planktons and bacteria occupy the base 
of the food chain and depend on the sun's 
energy for their growth. Those larger 
creatures (whales, seals, penguins, and 
sea-birds) which do not themselves eat 
these plankton and krill eat their pre¬ 
dators. Thus the whole Antarctic con¬ 
tinent and the surrounding oceans cont¬ 
ain a single major food chain and a single 
major habitat. Break that food chain or 
upset the habitat, and the whole eco¬ 
system could be affected. 

Oil 

One of the principal threats to the 
continent, and the most likely activity if 
exploitation were to go ahead, is drilling 
for oil—even more likely in the light of 
recent developments in the Middle East. 
There are a number of submarine basins 
around the Antarctic coastline—promis¬ 
ing sites for the presence of hydro¬ 
carbons. Despite claims by the oil com¬ 
panies, no drilling operation can be 
totally safe; controls are often ignored, 
and people are fallible. Oil spills from 
shipping accidents or well blow-outs and 
fires are always possible, and the difficult 
conditions encountered in the Antarctic 
present hazards not met elsewhere. 

The food chain relies entirely on the 
air-water interface at the ocean surface 
for the passage of light, oxygen and 
carbon dioxide into the water, and for the 
crossing of animals and birds from one 
medium to the other. Marine mammals 
living and feeding in the ocean need to 
breathe air, and seals also need to leave 
the water to breed. All birds, including 
penguins, must cross into the ocean to 
feed. So, if a barrier such as oil is placed 
across this interface, the basic require¬ 
ments of animal life—breathing, breed- 
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The Antarctic coastline near Casey Station in sum¬ 
mer, seen from the air. Many creatures depend on 
small areas of exposed rock, such as the peninsulas 
and islands here, for their nesting habitat. Inter¬ 
ference to these areas would be very damaging. 

ing and feeding—will not be met, with 
obvious consequences for the animals 
involved. 

Spilled oil would not break down as 
rapidly in the Antarctic's low temp¬ 
eratures as in temperate or tropical 
waters, and the presence of much sea-ice 
and many icebergs would make the job 
of physical containment and breakdown 
by detergents almost impossible. The oil 
would therefore remain in the environ¬ 
ment for a very long time, continuing to 
affect the animals in this sensitive hab¬ 
itat. 

One of the ever present threats in 
Antarctic waters is that of the huge 
pressures which build up when sea-ice 
meets a solid obstacle such as an iceberg 
or an island. Sea-ice driven by the wind 
piles up against an obstacle, or an iceberg 
driven by the ocean current pushes 
through the sea-ice, causing enormous 
upheavals and creating enough pressure 
easily to crush the hull of a ship or 


demolish an oil-drilling operation. A 
number of Antarctic ships have been 
sunk in these very circumstances. No 
technology can stop the ferocious Antarc¬ 
tic winds blowing, or the ocean currents 
flowing. The enormous tabular icebergs 
—pieces of continental ice shelf which 
have broken away, some up to 100 kilo¬ 
metres in length—pose an unstoppable 
danger to any Antarctic drilling operat¬ 
ion of a kind not found in the Arctic. 
However, even there, as experience with 
the recovery of oil from Alaska shows, it 
was not a case of if a major disaster 
happens, but when. 

Fishing 

Fishing for krill could also affect this 
Antarctic marine ecosystem by removing 
the base of the food chain. Large-scale 
harvesting is already practised by fishing 
fleets from a number of nations which 
spend the summer in Antarctic waters. 
The Antarctic Treaty nations have estab¬ 
lished the Convention for the Conser¬ 
vation of Antarctic Marine Living Re¬ 
sources to protect these resources from 
uncontrolled exploitation. However, 
with such a narrow-based food chain, 
particular care must be taken to monitor 










the effects of harvesting of the krill on the 
animals higher on the food chain. A 
number of nations are putting much 
effort into this, studying the habits and 
populations of sea-birds, penguins and 
seals. Attempts are also being made to 
monitor whale populations, but many 
species are now so rare in Antarctic 
waters after years of hunting that re¬ 
searchers find it difficult to gauge num¬ 
bers accurately. 

Land-based mining 
Another exploitative process might be 
mining based on the small areas of rock 
outcrop. With less than 2% of the con¬ 
tinent being exposed rock (the rest is 
covered by a sheet of moving ice), any 
land-based operation, with its mine, 
servicing, accommodation and transport 
facilities, would have a major impact. 

Many of the rocky areas provide the 
only nesting grounds for Adelie pen¬ 
guins and other sea-birds, such as the 
snow petrel, Antarctic petrel, southern 
giant petrel and southern fulmar. These 
nesting areas are already affected by the 
relatively small-scale development of 
permanent stations clinging to the rock 
outcrops. Any further removal of this 


habitat may badly affect the other creat¬ 
ures which depend on the relatively 
limited ice-free areas. 

Because of the harsh conditions and the 
difficulties associated with transport in 
Antarctica, the cost of mineral extraction 
would have to be minimized if the 
industry were to be competitive. This 
would mean using large-scale open-cut 
techniques. Antarctica is an extremely 
dry place, so use of these techniques 
might create major dust problems. Ice, 
being white, reflects rather than absorbs 
solar energy, thus keeping itself and the 
surrounding atmosphere cool. Rock, on 
the other hand, tends to absorb heat from 
the sun, thus warming itself and the 
atmosphere around it. If the surface of 
the ice were darkened by a layer of dust, 
or oil from a spill, then more heat from 
the sun would be absorbed, raising the 
temperature of the ice and altering the 
balance between melting and snowfall. 
In places, ice might be lost and more rock 
subsequently exposed, which would in 
turn absorb more heat—and so on. Over 
time this feedback process could result in 
a continued loss of ice and, possibly, a 
major change in the local energy balance 
and in the relationship between ice and 
climate. A similar balance exists at sea in 
the Antarctic, between the temperature 
of the (relatively dark) ocean and the 
amount of (white) sea-ice which forms; 
this would be similarly susceptible to 
change. 

Global climate 

A number of major elements affect our 
global climate. These include incoming 
solar radiation, the ocean waters and 
their temperature, and the presence of 
the Antarctic ice. The climatic system is 
driven by the imbalance between the 
levels of solar heating at the poles and at 
the equator; balance is achieved by 
transferring energy through the atmo¬ 
sphere and the oceans. Antarctica plays a 



significant part in this system by acting 
as a 'heat sink', reflecting a large amount 
of solar radiation back into space. Alter 
the colour of the ice surface, or even the 
amount of sea-ice forming in winter, and 
this could result in a change in the global 
energy budget—and therefore our clim¬ 
ate. 

Antarctic baseline studies 

Antarctica has already proved a useful 
place to make baseline measurements of 
atmospheric content, fall-out and pol¬ 
lution, and climatic factors. The presence 
of this enormous virgin environment at 
the bottom of the earth allows the 
measurement of trends both modern and 
past, by observing the present-day atmo¬ 
sphere and through the sampling of ice, 
the depth of the ice sheet indicating its 
age. Such studies may make it possible 
better to predict future patterns. 

Given the possibility of major global 
changes resulting from the greenhouse 
effect and the change in the ozone layer, 
it is even more important to keep the 
Antarctic free from locally produced 
pollution and to minimize changes to its 
local environment and climate, so that 
these baseline measurements can con¬ 
tinue without interference. 

Conclusion 

Our society has a voracious appetite for 
consuming the finite resources of our 
world—resources which are rapidly dec¬ 
lining. The need to identify alternative 
energy supplies and alternative tech¬ 
nologies already exists. Most important, 
we must modify our demand for re¬ 
sources, along with our concept of the 
earth as something only to be exploited. 
Certainly, use the things the earth can 
give us, but use them in such a way that 
they can be reused, or replaced. 

Changes in attitude have indeed been 
taking place, and the decision to preserve 
Antarctica rather than exploit its mineral 
reserves is a great step forward. (See 
Green Pages, Wild no 40.) Australians, 
and the Australian Government, can take 
great pride in our part in this decision, 
but now we must all confront the prob¬ 
lem of resource supply; by altering our 
consuming habits, by developing new 
technologies through greater research 
efforts, by becoming more efficient in our 
use of non-renewable resources, and by 
sustainable use of renewable resources. 
Mining the Antarctic would not have 
solved our problem, only put it off for a 
relatively few years. It's up to all of us. 
We must face up to the conflict between 
our life-styles and dwindling resources 
now, and not leave it for the next 
generation to confront. ■ 
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OUTBACK 

The how and why of bushwalking in Australia's 
vast 'inner spaces', by Denis O'Byrne 


O ne of the things I like about living in 
Alice Springs is the wealth of oppor¬ 
tunities for bushwalking in the raw, 
rugged ranges at our front door. If I were 
the selfish type. I'd also be happy that few 
visitors come up here with the intention 
of doing long walks. Once away from 
roads and car-parks, you're virtually 
guaranteed the place to yourself. This 
scenario is repeated almost everywhere 
I've been in the outback. 

There is almost unlimited potential for 
good walking in the arid and semi-arid 
two-thirds of Australia. Areas such as the 
Flinders Ranges, the Olgas and the Bun¬ 
gle Bungles are well publicized. How¬ 
ever, the outback's generally fierce rep¬ 
utation does not encourage long ex¬ 
plorations on foot. This is a pity, because 
I believe that a dry-country bushwalk is 
hard to beat for timelessness and spirit¬ 
ual refreshment. To spend a silent, star- 
spangled night on some lonely high 
point, then watch sunrise bring life and 
colour to a stark, empty land, is some¬ 
thing quite out of the ordinary. 

Tasmania and the highlands of south¬ 
eastern Australia, so well known to, and 
loved by, Wild readers, may be great 
places for summer bushwalking, but the 
outback definitely is not. It seems that 
every summer at least one ill-prepared 
walker dies in the Alice Springs region 
from the effects of heat and dehydration. 
Tourism organizations which run 'see the 
outback while it's hot' campaigns have 
much to answer for. 

As a rule, plan your walking holiday 
for winter, when the days are usually 
cool to warm and the nights cool to cold 
(depending on the latitude). Except in 
southern regions, winters are mostly dry. 
There is a much greater risk of being 
rained or drizzled on in the south, which 
receives most of its annual rainfall in 


winter. August-September, which hap¬ 
pens to coincide with the spectacular 
wild-flower season, is usually the best 
time here. 

Heavy frosts are common in the centre 
and southern regions. Two winters ago it 
snowed on St Mary Peak, the highest 
point in the Flinders Ranges National 
Park. It doesn't snow around the Alice, 
but night-time temperatures can drop 
below -10°C in July. 

As you'd expect, winter daytime temp¬ 
eratures in northern regions (such as the 
Bungle Bungles) are warm—very hot, if 
you're straight up from Melbourne or 
Hobart. The months of October-April are 
too hot for long walks here even for those 
who are acclimatized. The heat in Octob¬ 
er and April is not usually life-threat¬ 
ening in central and southern parts, but 
one needs to be very careful in November 
and March. 

Nature in the outback is preoccupied 
with the need to find and conserve water. 
Bushwalkers must know the location of 
supplies and be able to carry sufficient 
water between resupply points, and 
should avoid strenuous physical activity 
in the heat of the day. Never assume that 
bores and water holes will yield drink¬ 
able water. Always seek reliable advice 
on the status and location of water 
supplies before committing yourself. 

How much water you need to drink is 
a moot point; it depends on a variety of 
factors such as body weight, degree of 
acclimatization, and ambient temperat¬ 
ure. On extended walks around the Alice 
in winter, when maximum temperatures 
average 18-20°, four litres a day is 
regarded as the minimum for an adult. At 
least half as much again would be ap¬ 
propriate in northern areas. You should 
supplement this with foods high in 
fluids, such as juicy oranges. 



Formidable tussocks of spinifex grass in the Mac- 
donnell Ranges, Northern Territory. Grant Dixon. 
Opposite, walkers heading up for a view of the 
outback. Denis O'Byrne 

Where water supply points are limited, 
if s smart to avoid foods that waste water 
in the cooking process. Foods high in 
salts (which require you to drink more) 
or protein (which increases water loss 
through excretion) should be left at 
home. A diet low in salt and protein and 
















high in carbohydrate is by far the best 
where water conservation is important. 
This is unlikely to put your health at risk; 
the average Australian eats far too much 
salt and protein, anyway. 

You're unlikely to meet anything life- 
threatening in the outback during winter. 
Snakes are usually in hibernation, except 
in the warm northern areas, and I've 
never heard of a bushwalker being gored 
by a scrub bull—though that's not to say 
it could never happen. The best way to 
deal with scrub cattle is to give them a 
wide berth. In any case, they usually run 
in the opposite direction as soon as they 
see or hear you. 

Although dingoes are quite harmless 
to people if left alone, they may sneak 
into camp and steal food and clothing 
while you're sleeping. I've discovered 
the hard way that placing boots, for 
example, beside the pillow is no pro¬ 
tection against such scavenging, ’he 
only effective safeguard is to sec ire 
everything in your rucksack at night 
whenever you're in dingo country. 

Bush flies are everywhere. The only 
variables are the size and ferocity of the 
swarm. A few good frosts usually sort 


these pests out, which is another good 
reason to go walking in winter. 

The spinifex group of grasses, known 
more evocatively as porcupine, forms a 
thick blanket of dome-shaped tussocks 
over ranges and infertile sandy areas 
right across the outback. Each tussock 
comprises a dense mess of hard, cylind¬ 
rical leaves with needle-sharp tips. These 
are pure torture when they break off in 
your fingertips and toes—or, even worse, 
when you stumble and sit down in the 
stuff. 

The best defence against spinifex is to 
wear tough, ankle-covering boots (not 
shoes or joggers) with long pants or 
canvas gaiters, or both, to protect your 
shins. Wherever possible, keep to the 
pads made by euros. These rarely go 
straight up a ridge, but will usually get to 
the point you want to reach by following 
a more leisurely, zigzag pattern. 

A harsh reality of the outback is its 
scarcity of facilities, public amenities and 
people. While there are some quite large 
towns in the back blocks (such as Kar- 
ratha, Alice Springs and Mt Isa), it's been 
my experience that you should have all 
maps and equipment organized before 



leaving home. As I said earlier, bush¬ 
walking is not the most popular pastime 
here, and you'll be hard pressed to find a 
local shop that specializes in providing 
all the right gear. 

It should be emphasized that anyone 
attempting extended walks in the out¬ 
back must be self-reliant and competent, 
and should be prepared for silence and 
extreme isolation. Remember that help 
may be a very long way off if anyone in 



Spinifex and rock cover huge expanses of outback 
hill country. Opposite, red rock and blue sky— 
dramatic and colourful scenery not far from Alice 
Springs. O'Byrne 

the party becomes lost or seriously dis¬ 
abled. 

There are very few walking tracks of 
any great length. If all goes according to 
plan, the much-vaunted Larapinta Trail 
through the Macdonnell Ranges will 
eventually extend about 180 kilometres 
from Alice Springs west to Redbank 
Gorge. At present the track ends at Jay 
Creek, 48 kilometres from Alice Springs; 
even if it goes no further, it will remain 
by far the outback's longest walking 
track. 

The general lack of roads and sign¬ 
posted walking tracks makes reliable, 
large-scale maps essential. Although the 
Natmap 1:100 000 topographic series 
covers the entire continent, outback cov¬ 
erage is often in the form of dyeline 
copies of the compilation sheets (as was 
the case even in south-eastern Australia 
in the 1960s). Even these are a lot better 
than nothing. A useful series of 1:50 000 
orthophotomaps covers many of the 
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Another rugged, and well-known, Northern Ter¬ 
ritory landscape—Mt Sonder, Macdonnell Ranges. 
Dixon 

ranges around Alice Springs; another 
1:50 000 series covers the southern Flind¬ 
ers Ranges. Although next to useless for 
navigation purposes, 1:250 000 sheets 
serve a useful planning function. 

The appropriate maps can be purchas¬ 
ed from AUSLIG Sales, PO Box 2, Belcon- 
nen, ACT 2616—telephone (06) 252 6383 
—and from many map stockists. Having 
obtained maps, the next step is to discuss 
your proposed route with some know¬ 
ledgeable person and mark any alter¬ 
ations to the position of vehicle tracks, 
water supplies, and so on. 

Wet-weather gear can be left at home 
unless walking in the Flinders Ranges or 
at similar latitudes. The risk of getting 
wet in winter in central or northern areas 
is very slight. 

Joggers are suitable footwear in areas 
free of spinifex provided the terrain is 
easy. Where spinifex is found, however, 
you must have good protection for toes 
and ankles; nylon mesh uppers are 
disastrous for feet in spinifex country. 
Many outback hills and ranges are ex¬ 
tremely rocky, with an abundance of 
smooth surfaces, sharp edges, and trea¬ 
cherous scree. Such conditions make a 
tough sole—and one that guarantees 
good grip—pretty well essential. Strong 
ankle-support may also be necessary. 

Loose-fitting, lightweight, close-knit 
cotton clothing that gives good skin 
coverage, plus a shady hat, is the sensible 


warm-weather wardrobe. A pullover, 
beanie and gloves are recommended 
daytime winter wear in the central and 
southern regions, where the wind can 
feel as though it's coming straight off the 
South Pole. 

The ideal water containers are those 
tough, one litre army canteens that hang 
from a belt and hence are readily acces¬ 
sible; flimsy plastic bottles are not recom¬ 
mended, as they are far too easy to 
puncture and rupture. Whatever con¬ 
tainers you carry, make sure they're 
strong. 

Much of the outback is covered with 
dense, hard scrub that will tear light gear 
to shreds. Loads that extend much above 
your shoulders should be avoided in 
country of this sort. High packs will hook 
you on branches, or send showers of 
twigs, leaves and spiders down the back 
of your neck. 

Lighting a fire will generally be the 
least of your worries in the outback. 
However, some parks (such as Uluru) do 
not allow wood fires in certain areas, so 
check first to see whether you should 
carry a stove. Take particular care with 
fire near spinifex, as this grass is highly 
flammable even when green. 

Sad to say, only a tiny percentage of the 
Australian outback is dedicated to Nat¬ 
ional Parks. An examination of any 
up-to-date land-tenure map will reveal 
that the vast bulk of it is made up of 
vacant Crown land (such as the Simpson 
Desert), pastoral leases, and Aboriginal 
land. 


I've yet to be refused permission to go 
walking on any sheep or cattle station. In 
fact, the pastoralists I've approached 
have invariably been helpful, and have 
sometimes pointed out worthwhile areas 
to explore. Most seemed quite pleased 
that someone had bothered to ask per¬ 
mission before entering their property, 
rather than traipse over it at will. 

Access to Aboriginal land is usually 
subject to the issue of a permit by the 
appropriate administering body. The lo¬ 
cal office of the Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander Commission should be 
able to assist in identifying the correct 
authority. 

The success of any bushwalking trip 
here will depend to a large extent on how 
well you've done your homework and 
heeded the advice of those who know the 
country. These days, almost all isolated 
National Park offices, station homest¬ 
eads and police stations can be contacted 
by telephone. Persevere and you'll event¬ 
ually find someone who can advise you 
on even the most remote area. 

In many respects the Australian out¬ 
back is no longer as remote as it was just 
a decade or two ago. For walkers, how¬ 
ever, it's still a mighty big place with 
plenty of room to move. You may have to 
be careful that its rich colours, stark 
landscapes and vast spaces don't get into 
your blood. ■ 

Denis O'Byrne began walking in the outback as an army 
surveyor 25 years ago. He has lived in Alice Springs for 13 
years, and goes bushwalking whenever time and the temp- 
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TRACK NOTES 


HE MITCHELL RIVER 


A delightful combination of history, spectacular scenery 
and good paddling, by Yvonne McLaughlin 



T ne Mitchell River is formed near Water¬ 
ford in Gippsland, Victoria, where the 
Dargo and Wonnangatta Rivers meet. These 
two tributaries of the Mitchell rise in alpine 
regions south of Mt Hotham and east of Mt 
Buller. Much of the Mitchell's catchment area 
is within the Wonnangatta-Moroka Unit of 
the Alpine National Park, an area rich in 
history. The first recorded canoe trip down the 
Mitchell was that of explorer Alfred Howitt in 
1875. Howitt paddled from Tabberabbera to 
Woolshed Creek in a bark canoe provided by 
local Aborigines who accompanied him. [The 
story ofHowitt's exploration of the Mitchell, and 
extracts from his diary, are contained in a feature 
on the river in Wild no 38. Editor] 

After flowing through some of Gippsland's 
best forest country, the Mitchell empties into 
the Gippsland Lakes, south of Baimsdale. This 
beautiful river offers the paddling enthusiast 
both short day-trips and extended tours. A 
mixture of tranquil flat pools, leisurely slow- 
moving water and turbulent rapids ensures 
variety! 

When to visit 

The best time to paddle the Mitchell is from 


July to December. At other times the river may 
be too low for pleasurable paddling. (If it is too 
low, there is no shortage of other interesting 
activities to do in the area.) 

River levels 

The minimum height for paddling the section 
from Waterford Bridge to Slalom Rapid is 1.0 
metre, measured at the Glenaladale Bridge 
gauge. (This is equivalent to 1.8 metres on the 
Waterford gauge.) The minimum level for 
paddling the section between Slalom Rapid 
and Glenaladale Bridge is 0.85 metres, meas¬ 
ured at the Glenaladale Bridge gauge. A read¬ 
ing of more than about 1.6 metres at Glenala¬ 
dale Bridge indicates flood conditions. Gauge 
heights here are recorded daily by the Bureau 
of Meteorology. To obtain this information, 
telephone (03) 669 4915 and ask for the Mit¬ 
chell River level at Glenaladale. 

Maps 

The NatMap 1:100 000 Stratford sheet refers to 
the Mitchell River Gorge, and Baimsdale, in the 
same series, covers the lower Mitchell. Vic- 
Map 1:25 000 sheets Tabberabbera North and 
Tabberabbera South both refer to the Mitchell 
River Gorge. 


Sunshine and white water on the Mitchell River. 
Chris McLaughlin 

Access 

The Waterford Bridge on the Dargo Road in 
fact crosses the Wonnangatta River, but is nev¬ 
ertheless a convenient starting point for a trip 
on the Mitchell. However, the most popular 
entry point is at the Mitchell Road (Howitt 
Dam site access road), just upstream from the 
Wentworth River confluence, and close to the 
Slalom Rapid. The Howitt Dam was to have 
been part of an expensive, small-scale irri¬ 
gation scheme. Luckily it was never built, but 
a result of this aborted venture was the con¬ 
struction of a new road to the river. 

The next river access point is about 16 
kilometres downstream, at the Den of Nargun 
in the Mitchell River National Park. It is usual 
to finish either at the Final Fling Rapid, about 
one kilometre upstream from the Glenaladale 
Bridge, or at the bridge itself. 

The trip 

From the Waterford Bridge it is one hour to the 
Dargo River confluence, where the Wonnan¬ 
gatta becomes the Mitchell River. There are no 
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Four of the winners at the first 
Australian National Sport Climbing 
Championships wore Petzl harnesses 
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Roughing it was never so pleasurable 


Quick ’n’ Easy Outdoor Foods 

AlpineAire quality meals are so complete, many can be prepared in their own 
pouches. They are free of preservatives, MSG, artificial flavours and colours. 
AlpineAire's inherent good taste results from an innovative approach to outdoor 
cuisine. Most AlpineAire products are freeze-dried. This process retains more nutrients 
and creates a lightweight, shelf-stable product as close as possible to its fresh and 
natural taste. 

Unlike other recreational food products, our generous serving sizes are realistically 
gauged to the expectation of hungry adventurers. They are easy to prepare with 
nearly any heat source, and many can be eaten as is or require only the addition 
of hot water; when cooking is necessary, it is only for a few minutes. Vacuum packed 
and nitrogen flushed to maintain freshness, AlpineAire foods will endure the most 
extreme conditions—from lush jungles to fog-shrouded peaks. 
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SEA KAYAKS 

Australia’s best range! 
Eight models including 

NEW “SEAFARER DOUBLE” 

Q. Craft 

canoes and kayaks 

For RIVER, LAKE and OCEAN 
269 Condamine Street, Manly Vale 
NSW 2093 Australia 

Tel: (02) 907 9766 


WILDERNESS 
FIRST AID 

Our comprehensive courses are dynamic, 
challenging and highly practical and will give 
you the skills to respond to any first aid 
emergency where medical help can be 
hours or even days away. 
Upcoming courses 
16-22 Sept (Qld) 4-10 Nov (NSW) 
Refresher/Upgrade 16-19 Nov (Vic) 

For more information or a brochure 
detailing our certified courses contact: 

Wilderness First Aid 
Consultants 

‘Burramy’, Berridale, NSW 2628 
Phone (064) 56 7114 or (02) 975 3273 


rapids in this short section, but many pebble 
races. The next landmark after the Dargo River 
is a grade-three rapid, about two kilometres 
upstream from the Wentworth River conflu¬ 
ence at Tabberabbera. 

From the Wentworth confluence it is a short 
paddle to the Mitchell Road (Howitt Dam 
site). The well-known and much-paddled 
Slalom Rapid is just below the Mitchell Road. 

The section between Slalom Rapid and the 
Glenaladale Bridge contains nearly all the 
Mitchell's white water. It also traverses the 
most scenic country in the area, much of which 
is now incorporated into the Mitchell River 
National Park. It takes between seven and 
nine hours to paddle this entire section, and 
most groups treat it as a weekend trip. Very 
experienced paddlers, however, can complete 
the trip in one full day. 

Slalom Rapid is a long rapid of grade 
three-four standard, which can be inspected 
from the right bank. This rapid has many 
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hidden waves and stoppers and is full of 
surprises for the unwary. It is very powerful 
at gauge heights above 2.0 metres (as meas¬ 
ured at the Glenaladale Bridge). 

There is direct vehicular access by the 
Angusvale Track to the head of the Slalom 
Rapid, and this can be used instead of the 
dam-site access road. Slalom Rapid is a 
popular venue for canoe slalom events and for 
white-water training. 

From Slalom Rapid it is about five kilo¬ 
metres on pleasant grade-two water to Roar¬ 
ing Meg Creek. A further six kilometres 
downstream is the Amphitheatre, a spec¬ 
tacular place where the river swings under 35 
metre high siltstone cliffs and passes down an 
interesting grade three-four rapid. The main 
part of the Amphitheatre Rapid can be in¬ 
spected from the left bank. 

The next notable feature of the river is a 
small, confining gorge containing closely 
spaced rapids of about grade-three standard. 
Soon after this gorge, the Mitchell River 
National Park access track is reached. This is 
an alternative finishing point and there is a 
good campsite at the end of the track. It is 
worth walking up Woolshed Creek, which is 
close by, to the Den of Nargun, a cave closely 
associated with local Aboriginal folklore. 
Refer to the National Parks Service brochure 
'Mitchell River National Park' or the article in 
Wild no 38 for further information. Woolshed 
Creek is about two hours' paddling time from 
the Amphitheatre, and so is strategically 
placed for an overnight stop. 

The old Glenaladale Weir, a bluestone 
structure which has been partly washed away 
by floods, is a further six kilometres down¬ 
stream. The blocks which once formed the 
middle of the weir wall are scattered down¬ 
stream, and paddlers need to pick their way 
through with care. 

From the Glenaladale Weir it is about two 
hours' paddling to the last major rapid on the 
Mitchell River. Appropriately named Final 
Fling, this rapid is of grade three-four stand¬ 
ard and can easily be inspected from the right 
bank. From the Final Fling it is only a short 
distance, on flat water, to the Glenaladale 
Bridge, three kilometres east of the Iguana 
Creek township. 

From the Glenaladale Bridge to Lake King 
is about 70 kilometres by river. The river is flat 
for most of this distance, and flows through 
cleared farmland. For information on pad¬ 
dling this less popular, lower section, and the 
Gippsland Lakes themselves, see Chris and 
Yvonne McLaughlin's book Canoeing the Riv¬ 
ers and Lakes of Victoria. 

The Mitchell is a beautiful river and it is 
recommended that paddlers take extra time to 
enjoy its spectacular scenery and abundant 
wildlife. A walking track on the west bank 
follows the river from Angusvale (close to 
Slalom Rapid) to Woolshed Creek (close to the 
Den of Nargun), a distance of approximately 
18 kilometres. [For detailed track notes, see the 
feature in Wild no 38. Editor] This track offers 
paddlers the opportunity to include some 
walking in their trip. There are plans to extend 
it to the Final Fling Rapid. ■ 


Yvonne McLaughlin (see Contribute 
Contributing Editor for canoeing. 

Board of Canoe Education. 


sin Wildno 7) is Wild's 
he has been paddling 
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~JEA KAYAKS 


WILD GEAR SURVEY 


Essential equipment for bushwalking on water, by Frank Bakker 



W hy survey sea kayaks? Sea kayaking is 
becoming increasingly popular in 
Australia as an attractive way of 'bushwalking 
on water'. People are getting about in exotic 
locations and having a great time. Recent sea 
kayak trips have included expeditions large 
and small to all parts of Australia—and 
beyond. 

There's no need to undertake an epic 
adventure to enjoy sea kayaking, either. Some 
of my favourite places can be visited on day 
trips. Many wild places are approached most 
easily by boat, and often a very small one is 
best. Sea kayaks are a clean, quiet and 
economical way to get around. They can also 
be a great deal of fun to paddle in places that 
otherwise have little appeal. 

This survey lists all the sea kayaks that I 
have come across in Australia, and a few that 
I have not seen or paddled but know to be 
available. Kayaks not commercially available 
are not included. I'd be happy to see any 
further information on sea kayaks if you have 

What makes a sea kayak? If you've ever 
tried to paddle a 'general-purpose' or white- 
water kayak (or canoe) on open water with 
some wind and waves, you'll know it's 
darned hard work. Going upwind is slow and 
wet, and trying to head downwind results in 
lots of sideways or even backwards motion. 
Situations such as these call for a craft of a 
different kind. 

Effortless travel over long distances de¬ 
mands a longer boat. For boats with a 
displacement hull, which most kayaks and 
canoes are, hull speed is intimately linked to 
water-line length: the longer your boat, the 
faster it will travel. The other main factor 
affecting speed is the beam, or water-line 
width, of the craft: in general, a narrower craft 
will be faster than a wider one. Of course, with 
only a finite amount of power to push the boat 
along, reduced weight also contributes to 
increased speed. Racing kayaks and 'maxi¬ 
yachts' alike demonstrate all these features. 

If speed is so important, then why not use 
racing kayaks on the ocean? Well, some people 
do, but they are usually very experienced 
paddlers, expert at staying upright in an 
extremely 'tippy' craft. Even an expert would 
take a racing kayak out only in calm con¬ 
ditions. For extended touring on open water 
you need to be able to relax, especially when 
things get a bit rough. A wider, more stable 
boat is a necessity. A wider beam also helps to 
make a kayak more manoeuvrable, which can 
be of critical importance near a rocky shore or 
in surf. You should select a boat wide enough 
to allow you to remain upright in conditions 
at least as bad as any you expect to encounter. 
Most of the kayaks here are stable enough for 
nearly anyone to paddle comfortably at a 
reasonable speed. (It is interesting to note that 
many of the kayaks on the American market 
are much wider than ours, while those avail- 


Steve Tr6mont seems to be enjoying this trip along 
the Kimberley coast, Western Australia. Frank 
Bakker 

able in the UK are often narrower. Perhaps this 
says something about the people of these 
countries!) 

The shape of the mid-section of the hull is 
another determinant of stability. A flat-bot¬ 
tomed craft will be stable on calm water, but 
in choppy conditions it will tilt with the 
surface of the waves, giving an unpleasant 
feel. It is also more difficult to make a flat- 
bottomed boat lean over, and leaning a kayak 
is a useful way of making it turn more quickly. 
The more responsive kayaks available have a 
well-defined 'V' in the keel. The initial stabil¬ 
ity of such sea kayaks is less, but secondary 
(ultimate) stability is good, and the result is a 
kayak that can be leaned with confidence. 

A smoother ride in rough weather can be 
achieved by the introduction of overhanging 
ends, which reduce the rate of pitching over 
waves and the loss of momentum through 
waves. Kayaks with an overhang are also 
more able to ride up on obstacles such as 
weed. 

Because of their small size, kayaks spend 
more time in proportionally rougher seas than 
other sea-going boats. Consequently, design 
above the water-line influences handling as 
well. Large, bulky kayaks can be pushed 
around by wind, especially when only lightly 

The distribution of volume fore and aft also 
affects handling. A kayak with a narrow bow 
and wide stem (Swede form) will go upwind 
nicely and be generally faster, but will tend to 
bury the bow coming off a wave and turn into 
the wind when travelling across or down¬ 
wind. This can be annoying, and is even more 
pronounced if you have no rudder (more 
about these later). A boat which is widest 
forward of its middle (fish form) should track 


well but may be slower and more prone to the 
effects of head winds. 

Another feature that affects the handling of 
any boat is the rocker. This is the 'bend' built 
into the keel of a craft relative to a straight line 
through the deepest point of the keel. A 
significant rocker will reduce directional stab¬ 
ility but improve lift over waves and also 
enable easier steering (provided you're able to 
lean the kayak over a bit). 

Whilst a wider kayak is more stable and 
safer to use, you should also take weight into 
consideration. A heavier kayak will be slower 
but stronger. The hull must be strong enough 
to withstand rough conditions, such as surf, 
yet light enough for you to paddle and lift on 
to a car comfortably. The deck will have to 
cope with waves crashing on to it and people 
climbing over it to re-enter their boats. Op¬ 
timal strength and weight require good con¬ 
struction techniques and materials. 

In an attempt to minimize cockpit volume, 
and hence the amount of water taken on in the 
event of capsize or swamping, some sea 
kayaks are fitted with a 'pod' or integral 
cockpit. This also eliminates the tendency of a 
kayak to 'needle' or stand on its end if the hull 
springs a leak—a desperately difficult sit¬ 
uation from which to effect a rescue. Kayaks 
with or without pods should only be paddled 
with some positive buoyancy in both ends, 
and bulkheads should be fitted to reduce 
cockpit volume to a minimum. 

Bilge pumps or self-bailers are considered 
standard equipment for kayaks being taken 
off shore, especially if fully laden. One well- 
known variety is the hand-operated, deck- 
mounted Henderson 'Chimp' pump. There 
are electrically operated pumps, too. Proper 
end ropes and deck-lines are also required in 
offshore applications. A slippery, unroped 
kayak is almost impossible to retrieve from 
surf or in windy conditions if you become 
separated from it. Deck-lines should be secure 
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proudly presents the 
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i breakthrough in sea kayak design, available in two models, 22’ and 17’. 



Incredibly stable and seaworthy 

Very fast (winner of Palm Beach to Manly race) 

Massive carrying capacity 


Available from two locations: 

• on the water at the Spit, Mosman, (02) 969 4590 

• Shop 1,5 Wongala Cres, Beecroft, (02) 484 3934 


Dine Out with Alliance 



Australian Distributors: Richards McCallum (Aust) Pty Ltd Phone (03) 419 4211 / Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd Phone (02) 517 1338 


When you're far from home, be 
prepared with Alliance Freeze Dri pre¬ 
cooked meals. Nutritious, ultra¬ 
light and ruggedly packed, 
easy-to-prepare 
meals will go as 
far as you do. 

Alliance 
Freeze Dri — 
where ‘dining 
out’ takes on 
a whole new 
meaning. 


these 


Alliance Freeze Dri 


Alliance Foods Limited 
P0 Box 845, Invercargill, New Zealand 
Telephone (03) 215 9099 

Fax (03) 215 8145 
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and not too thin, and end attachments should 
be toggles that cannot trap a finger or hand 
when twisted. 

A rudder is often fitted as standard equip¬ 
ment, especially to the longer kayaks. Whilst 
not essential in most situations, a rudder is a 
useful aid when travelling across or down¬ 
wind, or if you want to hold your direction 
without paddling (when taking photos, for 
example). Another way to adjust your boat's 
trim to compensate for different wind dir¬ 
ections is the use of a movable seat. This 
requires a longer (larger volume) cockpit, 
which might make bracing and optimal com¬ 
fort hard to achieve. A lift-up skeg or fin is 
sometimes used to attain good directional 
stability without the complexity of a rudder— 


and is also less vulnerable than a rudder. 
When not required, a skeg can be retracted to 
minimize drag. 

Hatches come in various shapes and forms. 
Large, rectangular hatches require a larger 
hole in the deck, which weakens it and makes 
some additional reinforcing desirable. The 
most waterproof are the VCP rubber hatch, 20 
centimetres in diameter, of the type originally 
designed by Valley Canoe Products in Eng¬ 
land, and the Henderson TCL-4 screw-down 
hatch, also 20 centimetres in diameter. For 
obvious reasons, ease of stowing is usually 
regarded as less important than waterproof¬ 
ness and deck strength. 

Each kayak is listed under the name of its 
designer, who is seldom the supplier: most 


designers would rather be out paddling than 
indoors, building boats. The price listed is for 
a boat with standard fittings. Where a range of 
prices appears, it reflects the variations bet- 

I hope this information will help you to 
choose a sea kayak. First decide where and 
how you are likely to use it. Then find one that 
fits you comfortably, is not too big or bulky, 
and has the features that will allow you to 
enjoy using it as you please. ■ 



ident of the Victorian Sea Kayak Club. He works as an 
engineer with the Snowy Mountains Authority. 
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PO Box 140 
Dickson ACT 2602 
(06) 247 4899 
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Venturer Helmet 


A versatile, lightweight action helmet for rafting, rockclimbing, 
caving, abseiling, canoeing, parachuting. 


The well-researched shape gives maximum protection to head 
and face without restricting vision or hearing. 


Twin ABS shell with foam core gives strength with lightness 
(500 grams). Buoyancy factor of 3.5 
kilograms is important for river 
sports. , 


Order direct for $88, 
including postage. 


Colours available white, 
fluoro green, fluoro red. 


“One hand” 
opening. 


to announce that 
1991 Swedish and 
American Everest Expe¬ 
ditions have selected the 
CLIPIT™ lightweights as their 
knife to carry on the final ascent. 

We thank the brave adventurers 
for their confidence in our 
products. 


tortr 
F 

I • 


- "Goddess Mother 


Trade Enquirieo. 

.ZEN IMPORTS pty. ltd. 

.O. Box 201. Rozelle, 

NSW. 2039 
Fax: (02) 810 8776 
Ph: (02) 818 1955 
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IGHTWEIGHT LANTERNS 


Achieving a warm inner glow—a Wild survey 



Let Me See, Now 

Getting light is easy. Usually all you have to 
do is walk into a room, reach up to the switch 
and flick it down. Instant light all over the 
place. Simple; but, unfortunately, not uni¬ 
versal. It doesn't work in huts in the Snowies, 
nor in tents or snow caves. 

A torch is fine if you want a concentrated 
spot of light, but most people who've ever 
huddled over a cauldron of reluctantly bub¬ 
bling soup in a drumming tent alcove during 
a wild storm, with a two-cell torch clamped 
between chattering dentures, will admit that 
torches should be scratched from the general 
illumination stakes. 

The nifty little headband numbers (see 
Equipment, Wild no 39) aren't a bad choice, 
but portable lanterns are the answer. Easy. 
What isn't easy is choosing which to buy from 
the bewildering array available. Each lantern 
is offered as suitable for bushwalking, skiing, 
canoeing and general outdoor use. Some are 
definitely more suitable than others, but a lot 
depends on your particular needs, and even 
your own prejudices such as fuel choice. 

A good variety of fuels is represented: 
kerosene; lamp oil; candles; Shellite; and 
disposable, butane-filled cylinders. To pre¬ 
vent an unrealistically long assessment, bat¬ 
tery-powered units aren't included. 

Candle lanterns—a candle in a cylindrical 
case designed to hang or to stand, to give some 
protection from the wind, and to provide a 
degree of safety by placing a barrier between 
the flame and the environment—are the 
simplest and probably the most commonly 
used. There are two basic types: those which 
use small, pan-warming candles, and those 
using larger candles on a spring-loaded base 
that ensures the wick height stays constant as 
wax is consumed. These will burn longer; for 
eight or nine hours, it is frequently claimed. 
Candle lanterns are light, easy to use, and 


Very nice, but can he see anything? Glenn van der 
Knijff samples the fiction collection at Cleve Cole 
Hut, Mt Bogong, Victoria, with the aid of the poor 
person's candle lantern. Glenn van der Knijff 

safer than a candle in a bottle. They are, 
however, easily affected by draughts, melting 
wax can get messy, especially if it escapes, and 
their light output is limited to—well, one 
candlepower. 

The UCO lantern is the simplest, most 
compact unit assessed. It comprises an alu¬ 
minium cylinder with a transparent, hard- 
plastic insert, making what those in the 


lantern trade call 'a chimney', which fits when 
packed inside a slightly larger cylinder con¬ 
taining the spring-loaded candle housing. To 
operate the unit, the chimney is extended by 
the slim wire handle attached to the vented 
top. Candles are inserted through a twist¬ 
locking, flush-fitting base. 

A more sophisticated version is Northern 
Light's product. Made of what the manu¬ 
facturer describes as 'nylon fibreglass', this is 
a two-piece job. Packed, the chimney fits 
inverted inside the base. In use, it locks into a 
slot around the base rim. The chimney is open, 
which may make the flame more prone to 
weather. The removable lid is a heat shield 
rather than protection, because there's still a 
considerable gap between the chimney rim 
and the lid. 

On the next step up the evolutionary scale 
are liquid-fuel burners. Wonderlight's oil 
lantern is a compact unit with a metallic tank 
claimed to be rust resistant, a small wick, and 
a telescoping glass chimney tube. It can be 
stood on a tripod base or suspended by a 
chain. Lamp oil gives a relatively clean flame, 
generating about the same amount of soot, 
light and heat as a candle. Output can't be 
adjusted when burning, and lengthening the 
wick doesn't increase the light produced so 
much as the smoke output—and it heats up 
the lid. The maker claims up to 12 hours' 
burning. It's also said to be oil-tight: I've found 
oil smears on the glass after a long walk even 
though no seepage was obvious from the 
tank's combined filler cap and wick holder. A 





















Here's a bush and trail walking boot that will have 
gal£»r you feeling like you're walking on air. 

The new Aussie-made Rossi-Lite has air cushioning for 
both the heel and the ball of the foot. 

It's incredibly lightweight, yet super-reinforced in all the 
right places. And because the Rossi-Lite is made in Australia, 
it's made to fit Australian feet. 

Do your feet a favour... try on a pair of Rossi-Lites soon. 


Work hard .Play hard. 


Rossi Boots 










transparent plastic carrying case, a nylon cord 
to add to the suspension chain, and a spare 
filler cap washer are provided. 

Kerosene-burning hurricane lanterns, avail¬ 
able in profusion, are similar, but with some 
advantages over oil and candle lanterns. They 
aren't blown out as easily, are generally more 
stable, being bigger and heavier, and the flame 
can be adjusted. One of Shanghai's finest, a 
Kwang Hua, the smallest hurricane lantern 
generally available, is included. 

You'd certainly need to take a packing case 
if you were to carry one, and it must be carried 
empty because there's no way the fuel tank 
can be sealed around the wick holder. Even so, 
kero traces or fumes will be evident: kero's like 
that. Obvious disadvantages such as these 
should be weighed against the lamp's sim¬ 
plicity and kero's low volatility. Lamp oil can 
be substituted as fuel. It gives less smoke and 
isn't as niffy (and for 'special occasions' you 
can get scented oils as well). Also, hurricane 
lamps can withstand a big blow although the 
light they produce is hardly worth struggling 
over. The Kwang Hua produced more light 
than its candle-powered competition—but 
only just. 

Lamps which burn pressurized liquid fuels 
are a further advance, offering increased fuel- 
efficiency and improved output. Most out¬ 
doors people would be familiar with larger 
pressure units such as the ubiquitous Tilley, or 
the ever-popular Coleman. They're great for 
some purposes, but their bulk, weight, and the 
need for two fuels (generally) make them 
unsuitable for bush walkers. Coleman's Peak 1 
lantern is the only pressure lantern designed 
for bushwalking. It is the heaviest and most 
expensive unit assessed. 

It uses Shellite, pressurized and fed through 
a gas generator to burn at a fibre mantle. 
Unlike a wick, the mantle itself doesn't burn, 
but acts as an ignition source by glowing 
extremely hot. Whilst it doesn't need a pre¬ 
heating fuel like bigger kero-burning pressure 
lights, it does need pumping to pressurize the 

The company claims up to three hours' 
burning and 125 candlepower. No carrying 
case is provided, but one is available for about 
$17. The lantern is relatively heavy and the 
case is quite large, making a parcel 30 
centimetres high by 13 centimetres square. 

Judging from the range available, dispos¬ 
able-cylinder butane lamps are very popular. 
Whilst some find disposable cylinders en¬ 
vironmentally unsound, refillable cylinders 
are unsuitable for bushwalkers or skiers 
because of their weight and bulk. 

The new Primus Treklite 2245 is the smallest 
and lightest of the three units assessed. It's 
also the only one which uses a valve-topped 
cylinder—which could be used with a com¬ 
patible Primus stove. There are suitable cylin¬ 
ders in three sizes. 

A 225 gram cylinder gave more than nine 
and a half hours' light, and Primus claims it's 
the equivalent of a 45-watt globe. It is kindled 
by poking a lighted match through a base 
aperture, or by taking off the entire glass—not 
easy when it's hot. A soft, zippered carrying 
case is provided for the lamp, and there's a 45 
centimetre chain attached. 

Gaz products have been around for a long 
time: the company's Mingaz 106 lantern is 


familiar to many. Although it uses the smallest 
Gaz cylinder, this provided four hours' burn¬ 
ing. No output claims are made, but this and 
the Yanes lamp use 100-candlepower mantles. 
The lid of the Mingaz 106 is hinged for 
lighting, there's a folding carrying handle, and 
it comes in a sturdy cardboard case. 

The Yanes unit is larger than the Gaz, but 
similar in operation. It has a single-use 
cylinder, which gives seven and a quarter 
hours' light. The lamp top, complete with 
carrying handle, folds to one side for lighting. 
A carrying case is not available. Note that 
Yanes also makes a smaller unit, and Gaz 
offers a larger one. 

Like the Peak 1, the gas lanterns use mantles 
as ignition sources. Although modern mantles 
seem to be quite sturdy, that doesn't mean 
you'd lambada with one in your rucksack. 
Spares are cheap, weigh little and are easy to 
pack, but be warned: fitting a mantle in your 
living-room isn't the same as trying to do it 
with frozen fingers, in a dark tent. . 

So that's it, the choice is yours. If you use a 
Shellite stove and don't mind a bit of extra 
weight, you might consider the Peak 1 worth 
while. If you've got a butane stove, it makes 
sense to choose a lantern that can use spare 
cylinders. And spares you must carry, because 
there's no reliable way of knowing how much 
fuel is left in a cylinder. The anti-gadget- 
minded or the extremely weight-conscious 
will stick to candle lanterns—or candles—and 
people afraid of the dark should probably stay 
home anyway. 

As with stoves, caution should be exercised 
when using lanterns anywhere—and an en¬ 
ormous amount of caution when they're used 
in a confined space. Obviously, lanterns which 
burn hotter are less suitable for use in tents. 
Even the humble candle lantern can warm up 
a small tent fairly quickly. Conversely, a 
low-output lantern won't be much use if you 
want a good spread over a large area. 

You'll probably do the same as many others: 
determine the important criteria, discuss your 
plans with friends, family, other lantern own¬ 
ers and outdoor retailers, read the available 
literature, judge wisely—and then buy the one 
you wanted in the first place. 

Geoff Stewart 

New Species of Kiwi 

Tika rucksacks and travel packs are made in New 
Zealand by a well-established manufacturer 
of bicycle panniers. The two top-loading 
models available here—the medium-capacity 
Cupola and the larger Taranaki —are straight¬ 
forward sacks with back and top pockets; a 
zip-out divider in the main compartment and 
zip access to its bottom; and a relatively 
simple, adjustable harness. They are made of 
12-ounce canvas reinforced with Cordura. A 
third model, the Cardrona, can be loaded from 
the top in the conventional manner or opened 
with a zip like a travel pack. It has all the 
features of most travel packs and, in addition, 
efforts have been made to ensure that it 
functions well as a rucksack for bushwalking. 
For example, a padded handle on one side, 
which allows it to be carried as a suitcase, 
disappears behind a zipped panel for use in 
the bush; a zip-up panel concealing the 
rucksack harness can be removed completely 
when not needed, to minimize weight; and the 
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removable day pack can be anchored to the 
pack more securely than many—making neat 
use of two compression-straps on the main 
pack as well as a zip. This is not a pack for 
those who love simplicity, and its many 
features—not all listed here—contribute to a 
hefty total weight of 2.9 kilograms, but it is 
cleverly designed and seems durably made. 
RRP $319 for the Cupola, $349 for the Taranaki 
and $399 for the Cardrona from Paddy Pallin 
shops, where Tika travel packs and panniers 
are also sold. 



Tika Cupola (left) and Taranaki rucksacks from 
New Zealand. 


Fairydown I 

Like the Tika Cardrona, the Fairydown Gond- 
wana is a top-opening rucksack of narrow 
profile that can be converted for travel. It 
shares a new adjustable harness, available in 
two sizes, with the Endeavour, the largest of 
Fairydown's top-loading rucksacks; the Mist¬ 
ral, a medium-capacity pack designed to fit 
women; and the Chameleon travel pack. Prices 
range from about $298 for the Mistral to $386 
for the Gondwana. 

New! Tents! from Eureka! 

The Eureka! Firelite and Clip Caddis tents are 
similar to the existing Cirrus and Caddis 
models, but use Delrin clips to attach the inner 
tent to the poles—two poles in the case of the 
Firelite, three for the Caddis. The Firelite 
weighs 2.0 kilograms and sells for RRP $299, 
and the new Caddis weighs 3.5 kilograms and 
sells for RRP $529. Imported by Johnson 
Camping. 

Better Set the Alarm 

Mont Adventure Equipment has a new bivvy bag, 
the Hybernator. Available either in Gore-Tex 
top and bottom or with a Gore-Tex top and 
coated nylon bottom, it opens wide with a zip 
for ease of entry and has a mesh panel for 
protection from insects. There are tabs to allow 
the top to be suspended away from the 
occupant's face, and peg-down points at head 
and foot. RRP $387 (all Gore-Tex) or $299 
(Gore-Tex and nylon). 

Warm Stuff 

New from DB Stuff of Berowra, NSW, are 
zipped jackets and short-zipped pullovers made of 
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NOMAD SLEEPING BAG 


ADVENT U RE 
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The ultimate in lightweight, compactible sleeping bags for travelling or summer camping, the NOMAD has 
350 gm fill of of 95/5 premium down. It features box-walled construction with tuck stitching and includes a 
hood and zip draught tube. The NOMAD weighs an incredible 900 gm and stuffs into a sack only 27 cm long. 
The NOMAD offers unparallelled versatility and is a part of Mont’s specialist sleeping bag range. 

MADE IN AUSTRALIA 


Nalgene Trail Bottles 


Guaranteed Tough! Guaranteed Leak-proof! 


Nalgene trail bottles are made to laboratory 
standards and tolerances from performance- 
specific resins. They are light, resist extremes 
of heat and cold, and will take heavy use 
without leaking ... ever. Nalgene bottles have 
no rubber seal-ring to disintegrate or get lost, 
threads are strip-proof, and walls are uniformly 
thick and strong. There is a Nalgene bottle for 
every application: red nylon for petroleum fuels, 
white high-density polyethylene for water and 
food, brown for meths, clear Lexan 
(polycarbonate) for extreme strength; wide 
mouths for easy filling, square shape for 
efficient storage. See the full range at your 
specialist bushwalking shop. 


Both these bottles were three-quarters full when 
they were run over by a Land Cruiser The 
Nalgene bottle on the left is still intact, retains 
its shape and has not leaked a drop. The 
expensive metal bottle has been severely 
deformed and lost considerable volume. We 
don’t suggest that Nalgene be used for speed 
humps, or that you test your bottle this way. 
However, you can be confident that Nalgene 
makes the most resilient and leak-proof bottles 
available. 

Distributed by Outdoor Agencies 
4=^ (02) 517 1338. Available from 
all good outdoor stores. 
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Polarplus, with knitted nylon cuffs. Both 
designs have a high collar and front hand- 
warmer pockets, and are available in a wide 
range of sizes for adults and children. Polarlite 
garments of the same designs, soon to be on 
the market as well, will be somewhat less 
warm, but lighter and less bulky. A Polarplus 
jacket, size large, weighs 800 grams. Priced at 
around $120. 



Fairydown F-16 Polarplus jacket with Polarlite 
trim. Right, Teva Universal sport sandals. 


Fairydown II 

The Fairydown F-16 Polarplus jacket and jumper 
are trimmed at the cuffs and waist with 
Polarlite polyester fleece to ensure that the 
whole garment dries quickly. Jackets and 
jumpers made entirely of Polarlite are also 
available. The F-16 garments sell for between 
$130 and $140, and the Polarlite versions for 
about $125. 

Doc Martens on the Way Out? 

Boot-maker Rossiters has supplied no-non- 
sense work-boots to 'the man on the land' 
from its family-owned Adelaide factory since 
1910. In more recent years Rossiters has also, 
of course, been well known to bushwalkers for 
its fine range of walking boots. Recently 
Rossiters has experienced unusually high 
demand for some of its range from urban 
locations. Investigation revealed that certain 
Rossi boots, including the Scrub model and 
Rossi shearers' boots, have caught on with 
teenage girls more at home in discos than 
down on the farm. Embarrassed at the pos¬ 
sible reaction of their more traditional market 
but none the less enjoying this unexpected 
boom, bemused Rossiters managers are now 
investigating the possibility of advertising in 
such previously unlikely magazines as Girl¬ 
friend and Cleo. 

Rossi-Lites 

Is Rossiters the first Australian manufacturer 
to produce Cambrelle-lined, Cordura-and-suede, 
lightweight walking boots ? As far as we know, 
yes. Rossi-Lites are made on a deep, wide 
'Sturt' last in sizes 4 Vi to 12. They have a resin 
rubber sole laminated to a polyurethane 
wedge which supports the foot on pockets of 
air. A pair size 8 weighs a whisker over one 
kilogram. Rossi-Lites sell for around $110 a 

The Real McCoy 

A pair of Teva sport sandals will soon no longer 
be a badge identifying the wearer as an 


overseas traveller or a mail-order fanatic. The 
company responsible for this very popular, 
patented form of footwear—which has lamin¬ 
ated rubber soles and uppers consisting of 
nylon webbing held in place by Velcro or 
buckles, depending on the model—has set up 
shop in Byron Bay, NSW, and was in the 
process of selecting an Australian distributor 
when this issue of Wild went to press. The Teva 
Original model is like a pair of thongs with 
adjustable ankle straps; the Universal is more 
like a pair of sandals, with adjustment across 
the toes as well as at the ankles. Prices are not 
yet known. 



Buoyant Industry 

The 1991 National Safety Seminar for white- 
water devotees, mentioned in Wild Infor¬ 
mation on page 17 of this issue, inspected and 
sampled some of the latest in boats and 
accessories from around the world. These 
include a white-water kayak built for two 
(clashing paddles are said to be a minor 
problem) and a craft called the Cataclypse —in 
effect, a catamaran with a pair of plastic can¬ 
oes for hulls. Increasingly popular overseas, 
and now appearing in Australia, are high- 
performance recreational kayaks consider¬ 
ably shorter than the traditional four metres or 
so. Models that are available here, or soon will 
be, are the 3.1 metre Perception Corsica S, 
imported from the USA, and the 2.8 metre 
Palm Canoes Aqua-Bat —a polo boat equipped 
for white water with foot-rests and forward 
buoyancy—from the UK. The 3.2 metre 
Mountain Bay Extreme is a larger volume 
American boat, relatively long in front and 
short behind, equipped for safety with a 
substantial foot-rest, with toggles and kara- 
biner attachments in place of end loops, and 
without a pillar between the paddler's legs. 
The 3.6 metre Perception Slasher is a plastic 
Canadian canoe for the competent paddler. 

Other gadgets sampled at the seminar 
included a buoyancy aid with a chest harness 
for use in a variety of situations necessitating 
rescue, often in conjunction with a telescopic 
'cow-tail '—a conveniently packaged tow-line; 
the harness provides for quick release of the 
tow-line if required. Paddle hooks allow a 
rescuer to clip a rope to the end loop of a 
trapped boat at paddle's length from the bank. 
Rear deck-lines with a karabiner at one end 
have applications for rescue and retrieval of 
boats and can be attached behind the cockpit 
by means of a cleat, which allows quick 
release. 

Little Feet 

The Ultrapod II is a tiny camera tripod. Whilst 
not providing the stability or the range of 


adjustment of a good, full-sized tripod, the 
Ultrapod should prove more than adequately 
stable in many situations; and at 120 grams, it 
is much easier to slip into the pack than most 
tripods. If a more solid object of the right size 
is available, the Ultrapod can be strapped to it 
with the Velcro strap supplied and the camera 
supported that way. Care should be taken 
when adjusting the angle of the camera mount 
relative to the Ultrapod's legs: rough treat¬ 
ment can strip the plastic teeth which hold it 
in position. RRP $29. Imported from the USA 
by Grant Minervini Agencies. If the 120 grams 
of the Ultrapod II are too much of a burden, 
there's an Ultrapod I at half the weight! 

Rescue with Care 

The Spyderco Rescue folding knife features the 
same blunt-nosed—but very sharp-toothed— 
locking blade as the Mariner model (see 
Equipment, Wild no 34) and a lighter plastic 
handle, similar to those of the Endura and 
Delica (see Equipment, Wild no 38) but with a 
slot for easier drying. It weighs a shade less 
than 80 grams. The LadyBug is a miniature 
version of the Endura knife, only 111 milli¬ 
metres long when open, and weighing 16 
grams—or about half an ounce on the old 
scale. The effectiveness of the blade (for 
reasonably small jobs) belies its size. The 
Rescue and LadyBug are imported by Zen 
Imports, Rozelle, New South Wales, and sell for 
around $79 and $34, respectively. A match for 
the LadyBug, at least in size, is a Legend torch 
(see Equipment, Wild no 35) which runs on one 
AAA battery. We doubt whether the useful 
light such a small torch can deliver will earn it 
a place in many rucksacks, but it would look 
just fine on your key-ring. Imported by Zen 
Imports; priced at around $30. 

You Wash, I'll Dry 

If Wild Ideas in Wild no 41 made your mouth 
water and made you want to dry your own 
food, but your geographical circumstances are 
unsuitable for solar drying, a Nara Home Food 
Dehydrator may be the answer. It's an Aust¬ 
ralian-made unit, about the size of a micro- 
wave oven, which warms air drawn in 
through vents at the back, then blows it across 
trays of food and out around the front door. A 
thermostat maintains a temperature of 45- 
50”C, so the food emerges dried but not 
cooked. The Nara Dehydrator weighs 14 
kilograms and costs $295 (plus freight) from 
the manufacturer, Nara Products, PO Box 512, 
Maleny, Qld 4552—phone (074) 94 3611 for 
further information. 

Australia Expects... 

Advertisements in this and the previous issue 
of Wild, and the latest issue of Rock, have 
encouraged readers to take advantage of low 
prices on outdoor equipment in New Zealand 
—which result, at least in part, from lower 
rates of import duty there than in Australia 
and from the exchange rate between the two 
countries. It should be noted that goods 
ordered by mail from New Zealand are subject 
to Australian import duty. The rate depends 
on the item, and ranges from 17% on ropes to 
45% (plus a small, flat charge, which varies 
with the material of manufacture) on foot¬ 
wear. Tents and other common items of 
outdoor equipment attract 25% duty. The 
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SUUNTO 
COMPASSES 
YOUR BEST 
FRIEND IN 
THE BUSH 


When you’re finding your way in 
unfamiliar terrain, you need a trusty 
companion. Every Suunto compass 
has the reliability that comes from 
years of good breeding. 

Look for the steady, fast needle 
action of Suunto’s easy-to-read 
compass faces. See the accuracy and 
durability of a Suunto compass, the 
specially selected materials, jewelled 
bearings, tungsten steel components 
and superior finish. Feel and 
compare Suunto’s anatomical 
design. 

You’ll see why more and more 
people depend on Suunto. No 
companion is more reliable. 

SUUNTO 

Suunto Compasses are 
proudly distributed by 
OUTDOOR SURVIVAL Pty Ltd, 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, 
Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 793 4288 



OUTDOOR ADV€NTUR€ C€NTR€ 

GEAR FOR LIFE IN 
THE WILD 


• Equipment to suit every budget 
—and we mean it 

• All equipment has performance 
specifications and information 

• Most equipment can be used 
before you buy 

• Information on local walks, talks 
and activities 

• Travel equipment and all 
accessories 

• YHA agent 

• Dehydrated food—free tasting 

• Stocking top brands 

• Eureka • Caribee 

• Trangia • MSR 

• Brunton • Silva 

. Mont • Karrimor 

. many others 

• Just call 

COUPON SPECIALS 


MILAIR STORM SHELL 


TOP 

and 

PANTS 


m 


CARIBEE INSULAMAT 


fcV.V- 

SELF- 




mg 

INFLATING OFF 


6-C HOLLYLEA RD, LEUMEAH 
(CAMPBELLTOWN) NSW 2560 
(046) 28 2830 


EXTREMELY 

COSY! 

F16 JUMPER 


EXTRA DOMES JACKET STYLE 

FOR VENTILATION AVAILABLE 



POLAR LITE TRIM WASHABLE 


If you’re venturing outside 
this cool season, the F16 
Range will keep you cosy. 
Made from PolarPlus, the 
high-tech Malden fabric, it 
will not scuff or pill, absorbs 
little moisture and dries 
incredibly fast. Ideal to keep 
you warm when bushwalking, 
four-wheel-driving or 
walking the dog. 


For your free catalogue of 
Fairydown Sleeping Bags, 
Tents, Packs and Clothing 

write to: 
Fairydown, 

Box 196 

Bayswater Vic 3153 



FAIRYDOWN 

WE GO TO EXTREMES 
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Australian Customs Service will be happy to 
provide more details. 

Canvas Options 

Kathmandu shops have followed the lead of 
overseas manufacturers of outdoor clothing— 


and some in Australia, such as Snowgum 
Adventure Wear—and introduced a range of 
clothing in cotton canvas for bushwalking, 
travel and casual wear. To a long-sleeved shirt 
in heavyweight canvas have now been added 
shirts and shorts in lightweight canvas. Col¬ 


ours translate roughly to green, grey and blue. 
There are shorts to fit men and women. RRP 
from $45 to $59.50. 

Mounting Desires 

Brisbane's sleepy Fortitude Valley is an un¬ 
likely battleground for Australian outdoor 
shops, but that's what it's fast becoming. For 
some time the Scout Outdoor Centre, Jim the 
Backpacker and K2 Base Camp have lured 
Queensland's outdoor types to a short strip of 
shops opposite an enormous 'development 
site' wasteland. In July Kathmandu upped the 
ante by opening a new shop next door to K2. 
At the same time Mountain Designs opened a 
'factory outlet' just around the corner, which 
really gingered up the competition. (For some 
time Mountain Designs was the only specialist 
outdoor shop in this part of Brisbane. The 
shop later moved to the city centre, but the 
factory of associated company Bushgear Aust¬ 
ralia remained at the original site, where the 
new 'factory outlet' has now opened.) 

Speaking of Mountain Designs, the story 
goes that the group, founded by Rick White in 
Brisbane in the 1960s, recently experienced a 
cash-flow hiccup so common in the outdoor 
industry. However, just then, White spied 
retired Wild Country (UK) co-founder Steve 
Bean sailing into port in his ocean-going yacht 
with a large sum of money to invest. To cut a 
long story short. Bean now owns a third of the 
group and has joined Richard Lushey in Perth 
to help direct operations. (White directs the 
group's manufacturing from Brisbane.) 

At about the same time as White's ship came 
in, Kim Carrigan (who rewrote the history of 
Australian rockclimbing in the 1970s and 
1980s) returned from a five-year stint in 
Switzerland with climbing-rope and harness 
manufacturer Arova-Mammut, to join Mount¬ 
ain Designs as both co-proprietor of a new 
Mountain Designs shop in Katoomba, New 
South Wales, and manager for all the group's 
east-coast shops. Carrigan was never one to sit 
on his hands, and his arrival has seen the 
opening of the Fortitude Valley and Katoomba 
shops, a new shop on the drawing board, and 
major staff changes in other Mountain De¬ 
signs shops. Time will tell whether Carrigan 
can take his company to the dizzy (and still 
unsurpassed) heights he achieved for Aust¬ 
ralian rockclimbing. 

Unsubstantiated Chargers 

Two items in recent issues of Wild (in Wild 
Information, Wild no 38, and Equipment, Wild 
no 39) alerted readers to the availability of 
lightweight, solar-powered rechargers for AA and 
larger batteries. To judge by the response to 
those items, there are several such devices on 
the market. It appears, though, that not all 
models deliver the current they claim to, and 
that some just aren't up to the task. One reader 
professed to be very happy with his charger; 
however, it cost $140, not the $15 our earlier 
information indicated. Regardless of the price 
tag, it's evidently worth being a bit choosy. ■ 



TRIX 


Skin Care 

Tips to make your skins stick, from Nick Tapp 


Climbing skins are the 
back-country-skier's friend, but the 
friendship can sour if the skins won't 
stay put. If it's really cold, if you're 
sidling a lot, if your skins are 
sodden—and especially if they are a bit 
old—the bond between adhesive skin 
and ski-base can fail. A few simple 
measures can save a great deal of 
frustration. Check the layer of glue on 
your skins occasionally, and renew it if 
necessary. Consider whether you really 
need a stone-ground, speed-waxed finish 
on your skis, given that skin glue and 
most glide-waxes don't get on. If it's 
cold, warm your skins by carrying them 
close to your body during descents; and 
practise the art of fitting and removing 
them quickly and efficiently. 

Most important, make sure that your 
skins are securely attached at tip and tail. 
This can be done with materials available 
for only a few dollars from most 
outdoor-gear shops and a little 
heavy-duty sewing. 

If your skins lack a means of 
attachment at the tip, sew back a short 
fold of each one and attach a short loop 
of four millimetre climbers' accessory 
cord, tied with a tape knot or fisherman's 
knot; or take approximately 15 
centimetres of nylon webbing no more 
than half the width of the skin and sew 
its two ends to the end of the skin so that 
a loop is formed, as shown. In either case 
the loop must be long enough to hook 
over the tip, but not so long that it slips 
right down over the ski. 



To secure the tail, some skiers use 
hook-and-loop tape such as Velcro: a 
length of 15 centimetres or so of hooks or 
loops is attached to the back end of the 
skin—either sewn directly to the skin or 
to a length of webbing sewn to the skin 
to extend it—and the matching length is 
glued to the appropriate spot on the top 
surface of the ski. The skin (or webbing) 
folds over the tail of the ski, and the 
Velcro does the rest. 



Another method with significant 
advantages is to use nylon tape and a 
'ladder-lock' buckle instead of Velcro. 
The buckle is attached by a sewn loop of 
tape to a short loop of four millimetre 
cord, tied as above, which hooks over 
one or more screws in the top surface of 
the ski, just behind your heel. The buckle 
lets you apply tension and adjust the 
length of the tape to compensate for 
stretch (or to fit another pair of skis of a 
different length); it's less prone to icing 
up than Velcro; and when you come to 
remove skins, the buckle is right there 
behind your heel, within easy reach. 

Whatever you do, though, be sure to 
attach your fittings to the right ends of 
the skin! 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions 
to this section. Send your ideas to the 
address at the end of this department. 


















I Salewa sleeping bags are designed in 
Germany and manufactured in China — in 
ft J 1 a climate where keeping warm is a way of 
life. Every bag comes with these 
I comforting features: 

grey goose down, 100% 40-denier taffeta 
nylon, draught tubes, full-length zipper, YKK no 8 coil 
zip, two-way double-pull slider, muff collar, nylon 
draw-cord on hood with elastic draw-cord on collar, 
hidden security pockets. 

Individual features include: 

ALPINE 550 — 550 gm goose-down fill; weight 1.5 kg 








The warmth and comfort of 
Sleeping Bags from Europe 
that won't cost you the Earth. 




intertrek 


Shops for people who love the great outdoors. 


K2 Base Camp 140 Wickham Street, Fortitude Valley 4006, Phone (07) 8541340 
Tome Mountain Craft 40 High Street, Toowong 4066, Phone (07) 870 2699 


Tome Mountain Craft 40 High Street, Toowong 4066, Phone (07) 870 2699 
Mountain Equipment 291 Sussex Street, Sydney 2000, Phone (02) 264 3146 
Eastwood Camping Centre 3 Trelawney Street, Eastwood 2122, Phone (02) 


The Outdoor Experience 518 Macauley Street, Albury 2640, Phone (060) 21 57 
The Wilderness Shop 1 Carrington Road, Box Hill 3128, Phone (03) 898 3742 
Outsports 340B Hawthorn Road, Caulfield South 3162, Phone (03) 523 5727 
Outsports 36 Young Street, Frankston 3199, Phone (03) 783 2079 
Jolly Swagman 107 Elizabeth Street, Hobart 7000, Phone (002) 34 3999 
Wilderness Equipment 29 Jewell Parade, North Fremantle 6159, Phone (09) 
-‘ -- -Phone(03)600 0599 
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iJOING BUSH 

Two views on how to do it 



Book of the Bush 

by Edward Kynaston (Reed Books, 
revised edition 1990, RRP $16.95). 

Bushcraft: The Complete Guide for 
Bushwalkers, Campers and All 
Outdoors Enthusiasts 
by Bill Stoate (Viking O'Neil, 1991, RRP $25). 

Here at Wild we regularly receive books to 
review which give advice on 'how to' go bush. 
The genre is becoming a crowded field, 
reflecting the growing importance of wild¬ 
erness adventure in the lives of Australians. 

Experiences of the outdoors are as varied as 
the outdoors itself, and there is always some¬ 
thing fresh to discover. Whether you are a rank 
beginner or a seasoned campaigner, there is 
ever more to learn about how to live in the 
bush; and, as with life itself, when we lose the 
willingness to learn, we lose something more 
important than the knowledge we have al¬ 
ready gained. 

Each of these books is a fund of information, 
but they represent a contrast in styles in their 
presentation and in their attitude to the bush. 

The cover of Bill Stoate's book is a little 
unexpected in a practical guidebook: it depicts 
a beautiful bush scene, but the walker in the 
photograph is committing the sartorial sin of 
wearing jeans (definitely not wise in much of 
the Australian bush, as in the event of rain 
jeans become very heavy without having any 
significant warmth-retention value). 

You should not, of course, judge a book by 
its cover. Stoate's book is born of a long 
professional interest in outdoor education, 
and includes all the topics one would expect: 
clothing and equipment; navigation; first aid; 
survival techniques: and a host of other bush 
information. 

There are also some unexpected topics: 
bushwalkers and outdoors enthusiasts do not 
need to be instructed on how to fell trees, an 
activity which has no place in outdoor rec¬ 
reation. Nor is there any excuse for taking a 
chain-saw into our wild places. Stoate has 
spent part of his time in the bush as a 
professional timber-getter, but he has given a 
validity to that activity which is alarming in a 
book of this type. 

I do not consider a sheath knife to be a useful 
item in the bush, particularly when there are 
such excellent pocket knives available. The 
book has pages of discussion on large knives, 
but none on pocket knives. In Stoate's opinion, 
life in the bush demands a knife 'for those 
myriad small tasks as well as giving that extra 
security against a possible life-threatening 
crisis'. What sort of 'life-threatening crisis' is 
in prospect? An attack by possums? 

These details reflect the ethos of a book not 
directed specifically at walkers but trying to 
cover the needs of heavyweight campers as 

The book is well illustrated with black- 
and-white photographs and line drawings. 


A good example of how not to do it. Walker with 
rucksack, Kanangra Walls, New South Wales. 
David Noble 

The part on navigation is particularly good, 
with a section of full-colour map and some 
exercises to accompany it. 

Edward Kynaston's book does not have 
photographs, but it has the excellent line 
drawings of Alistair Barnard, which make for 
a well-designed book. Book of the Bush looks 
elegant. As well as the practical advice (plenty 
of this) there is a range of tantalizing facts, 
many of historical interest. It aims not merely 
to tell us how to live in the bush but also to 
enrich our experience o/the bush. Kynaston's 


love of the bush shines through on every 
page—from the very first, where he describes 
discovering small sea shells far inland on the 
Nullarbor Plain. 

The book is packed with information and is 
delightful to read. Apart from the details on 
equipment, navigation, weather, food and 
other expected topics, there are chapters on 
birds, on bush beasts, some advice on where 
to go, and a chapter on ski touring. 

These books reflect different attitudes to the 
bush: one is more ready to make an impact; the 
other seeks instead to observe, to wonder, to 
reflect. I hope readers favour Kynaston's 
approach. 

Brian Walters 
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Quote: 

(i No brochure nor film show 
could possibly have adequately 
prepared me for the quality of the 
Hokkaido skiing experience. It was 
utterly magnificent. ” 

Tim Macartney-Snape 
Himalayan Mountain Climber, 
Adventurer and Telemarker 

CROSS COUNTRY/ 
TELEMARK SKIING 




Includes: • return airfares 

• all accommodation 

• most meals 

• professional guiding 
and 

ski instruction 

• hot spring baths 
learn to ski this summer 

Departs 12 Jan, 26 Jan and 4 Mar 
Downhill skiing also available 
SUMMER ADVENTURES 


CYCLE $3990 

JAPAN ADVENTURE $4640 


Sleep easy... A night out with Mother Nature is no 

Wherever time t0 discover that your new bag 
tomorrow finds offers little but cold comfort. 

you with the Macpac Meridian you can 
move the down from the top to the 
bottom of the bag when you need to 


• cycle Hokkaido 

• hike in Hokkaido 

• raft • climb Mt Fuji 

plus cultural evening in Kyoto 


Jaltour 


JCT Australia 

19 Bligh St, Sydney, NSW 2000 
Ph: (02) 231 2344 

ACN 002675274 Lie No 2TAOO1647 

^ame. 

| Address... 

i 

| Phone (h).(w).. | 

^SKIING J SUMMER □ 
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The Rivers and Lakes of Victoria- 
A Canoeing and Camping Guide 

by Chris and Yvonne McLaughlin 
(Macstyle Publishing, 1991, RRP $14.95). 

To my mind, a good canoeing and camping 
guide is one which gives comprehensive 
descriptions of the waterways it claims to 
describe; offers detailed information for plan¬ 
ning a trip, such as the put-in and pull-out 
points, recommended river levels, location of 
gauges and appropriate camping spots; indi¬ 
cates the degree of difficulty of the water or 
rapids; has a comprehensive index; and fits 
into a car glove-box. This new book, which 
describes 75 rivers and 91 lakes, fulfils my 
criteria—and more. 

It is a book for everyone interested in 
canoeing, kayaking, rafting, riverside and 
lakeside camping. Well illustrated with maps, 
photographs and cartoons, it is a reference 
with which you can plan a trip on any 
Victorian waterway. As well, it enables you to 
find out additional local details by referring to 
the appropriate map sheets and street direct¬ 
ories. It offers a lot of commonsense ideas, 
obviously drawn from broad experience. 

The wide range of trips described, from 
smallest lake to wildest river, also encourages 
the paddler to try new regions or a different 
style of paddling—particularly helpful when 
your favourite river is low on water! 

A couple of minor points: I think that on 
some of the harder white-water trips, the river 
grading is somewhat overstated. For example, 
it is debatable whether the Murray Gates on 
the Indi River are of grade-five standard, 
whether the Buffalo Gorge is of grade-four 
standard in high water, and whether the Final 
Fling on the Mitchell River is ever harder than 
grade three. In the equipment section, I would 
include butterfly closures among the recom¬ 
mended items for a first-aid kit. 

If you plan to paddle or go waterside 
camping in Victoria, this useful book is good 

Peter Stephen 

Sing With the Wind 
(100 Bushwalkers' Poems) 

selected by Colin Gibson (Envirobook, 1989, 
$10 including postage, from the compiler, 

32 Apex Ave, Picnic Point, NSW 2213). 

As camp-fire sing-alongs become less com¬ 
mon, bushwalkers' songs rely more on com- 
.mercial sources than in the past; but the 
creative urge still surfaces in verse in walking 
magazines, and this buried treasury can be 
unearthed. 

Colin Gibson searched with great enthus¬ 
iasm through club archives to find items for 
his anthology. Here are the thoughts of 
walkers from more than 70 years—a time of 
changing attitudes to bushwalking. In his 
introduction, Gibson gives a tidy account of 
the development of bushwalking clubs in 
Sydney. Read this first, then browse through 
the verses, to appreciate the changes. The 
early walkers of the Warrangamba Club, for 
example, included the literary figure Le Gay 
Brereton. Walking was different then, with 
brolly and carpet slippers. The Mountain 
Trailers were more like modern walkers, and 
their poetry reflects this. The Sydney Bush 
Walkers inherited their attitudes, and these 
survived until the 1970s, although by then the 


number of walkers joining clubs was far 
smaller. 

Anthologies are not novels, to be read from 
cover to cover in one sitting. Different poems 
suit different moods, and this book records the 
moods of the walker—well worth adding to 
your bookshelf. 

Vince Murtagh 

South America's National Parks 

by William C Leitch 

(The Mountaineers, 1990, RRP US$15.95). 

With the availability of flights across the 
Pacific to Chile and Argentina, South America 
is becoming a more popular destination for 
Australian travellers. Once there, travel and 
accommodation are relatively cheap, and the 
scenery is fantastic. This soft-covered guide¬ 
book of nearly 300 pages details 39 of the more 
than 160 National Parks in South America. For 
each park it gives information about visitor 
facilities, recreational possibilities, history, 
culture, climate and access. Glossaries of 
Spanish words that particularly apply to each 
park are also included. 

This would be a good book for anyone 
planning a trip to South America, though it 
would be too heavy to lug around unless in a 
car. Far more useful would be the constantly 
updated South American Handbook or one or 
more of the various Lonely Planet guides. 
Once in South America, booklets and pam¬ 
phlets can be obtained which can easily be 
translated with the aid of a dictionary. Unfor¬ 
tunately, South America's National Parks makes 
only limited reference to these. For bush¬ 
walkers, the guides by G and H Bradt are a 
useful starting point; their book Backpacking in 
Chile and Argentina is not mentioned, nor are 
sources of maps. Good topographic maps are 
available in Chile, but are scarcer in other 
countries such as Argentina. 

South America’s National Parks has some 
good stuff, but you'll need other books, too. 

David Noble 

The History of Burragorang Valley 
from the Records 

by Sonja den Hertog (The Oaks Historical 
Society, 1990, $9.50 plus postage, from the 
Secretary, The Oaks Historical Society, 
c/- Lot 26 Binnalong Rd, Belimba Park, 

NSW 2570). 

Shack Country and the Old 
Burragorang 

by Jim Barrett (Guntawang Catholic Youth 
Centres, 1990, $7.00 plus postage, from the 
Secretary, Catholic Bushwalking Club, PO 
Box C59, Clarence St, Sydney, NSW 2000). 

The history of the flooded Burragorang 
valley and its hinterland is of interest to the 
many bushwalkers who roam the more re¬ 
mote parts of the southern Blue Mountains. 
The Oaks Historical Society's new booklet, The 
History of Burragorang Valley from the Records, 
follows two earlier volumes on the town and 
mines of Yerranderie. These three interesting 
booklets are available from the society by mail 
or, during weekends, from the Wollondilly 
Heritage Centre in The Oaks. The society also 
sells copies of Shack Country and the Old 
Burragorang, a fascinating account of early 
bushwalking trips to the area by members of 
the Catholic Bushwalking Club. 

DN 


Wilderness, No Compromise 

poster by Rob Blakers 
(Wilderness Society, 1991, 

RRP $10 unlaminated, $17 laminated). 

Outstandingly reproduced on 100% recycl¬ 
ed matt paper, this is as graphic an illustration 
of the destruction of the environment wrought 
by logging as you are likely to see. The scene, 
at Farmhouse Creek, South-west Tasmania, is 
bisected by a recent logging road. On one side 
virgin forest, on the other, scorched earth. 
Cliches notwithstanding, this (585 x 725 milli¬ 
metres) picture is worth the proverbial one 
thousand words. Get one to help tell the 
world—you never know, your grandchildren 
may thank you for it. 

Chris Baxter 

Federation Peak-The South West, 

Grose Valley-The Blue Mountains, 

Mt Barney-The Scenic Rim, 

The Beech Forest-The Scenic Rim, 
Western Arthurs-The South West 
posters by Robert Rankin 
(Rankin Publishers, 1991, RRP $9.95 each). 

These extremely large (692 x 991 milli¬ 
metres) posters are of some of Australia's 
outstanding wilderness areas. Whilst many 
will recognize some of the photographs from 
Rankin's other publications, they are good 
none the less. Two are of the rugged and 
beautiful peaks of Tasmania's South-west, 
another is of a slender waterfall in the Blue 
Mountains of New South Wales, and two are 
of the Scenic Rim area in Rankin's home State, 
Queensland. The posters are of high quality, 
printed in full colour on thin card, and will 
adorn any wilderness-lover's wall nicely. 
Glenn van der Knijff 

Other Titles Received 
Animals in Disguise: 

A Journey into Nature's Deceptions 

by Paul Zborowski 

(Reed Books, 1991, RRP $29.95). 

East Africa-A Travel Survival Kit 

by Geoff Crowther and Hugh Finlay (Lonely 
Planet, second edition 1991, RRP $21.95). 

Iceland, Greenland & the Faroe 
Islands-A Travel Survival Kit 

by Deanna Swaney 

(Lonely Planet, 1991, RRP $19.95). 

Kenya-A Travel Survival Kit 

by Geoff Crowther and Hugh Finlay 
(Lonely Planet, 1991, RRP $18.95). 

Outback: Central and South Australia 

map (South Australian Department of 
Lands, 1991, RRP $6.95). 

Peru-A Travel Survival Kit 

by Rob Rachowiecki (Lonely Planet, 
second edition 1991, RRP $19.95). 

Photographing Australia 
with Steve Parish 

by Steve Parish (National Photographic 
Marketing, 1986, RRP $24.95). 

Outback Australia on a Budget 

by Brian Sheedy 

(Viking O'Neil, 1990, RRP $16.99). 

The Australian Geographic 
Book of the Kimberley 

by David McGonigal (Australian 
Geographic Society, 1990, RRP $29.95). ■ 









Beat the cold with EVERWARM 
Polypropylene Thermal wear 

You've only got to try it to experience its outstanding ability 
to keep you warm and dry — no more clammy feeling or 
unpleasant rash through wet garments rubbing against 
your skin. The miracle polypropylene Meraklon fibre used 
in EVERWARM Thermal wear has a very high resistance to 
abrasion, stretch and tear and can be worn safely against 
sensitive skin. 

EVERWARM Polypropylene Thermal wear also has very high 
insulating capabilities and uses the lightest fibre known to 
man, which possesses the lowest thermal conductivity of all 
fibres. Its extreme lightness and resistance to moisture will 
allow you to rinse your garment out at night and wear it the 
next day. Beat the cold — choose EVERWARM! 

Colours Navy, white, aqua, black, red, pink. 

Stripes — pink/blue, red/green, khaki 
navy/white, aqua/pink. 


Meraklon" Polypropylene Fibre 


Styles 

Short or long sleeve crew neck tops — normal or 
heavyweight. 

Long Johns with or without fly — normal or heavyweight. 
Polo neck tops with or without zip — normal or heavyweight. 
Socks, gloves and balaclavas. 

Singlets, V neck short sleeves, jock pants — normal weight. 



EVHNWI 

POLYPROPYLENE THERMAL WEAR 

Made in New Zealand 


Australian Distributor: REFLEX SPORTS LTD Telephone Sydney (02) 907-9488 

New Zealand Distributor: SURVIVAL APPAREL LTD Telephone Christchurch 64 (3) 793-079 
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Chapman bashing a more popular pastime 
among Tasmanians than bushwalking? 


I n Green Pages, Wild no 41, Victorian John 
Chapman, corresponding on behalf of Tas¬ 
mania, laments that 'Tasmanian wilderness is 
being loved to death'. 

The publication of Chapman's guidebooks 
and of his Wild magazine track notes t Five sets 
in more than a decade. Editor] has been the major 
cause of the vastly increased use of Tasmania's 
more remote and environmentally sensitive 
routes. Before the publication of new editions 
of his guidebooks, the Department of Parks, 
Wildlife and Heritage in Tasmania specifically 
requested that previously unpublished notes 
for certain areas not be included. Chapman 
did not respect this request. 

Ongoing maintenance funding cannot hope 
to stabilize, let alone rehabilitate, damaged 
areas. Restrictions on numbers in places like 
the Western Arthurs are long overdue. Many 
such places are now inundated (for the 
summer months only) by walkers who do not 
seem to know even the basics of bush hygiene 
or of coping with wind and snow. 

The question is, did Chapman do it 'for the 
good of the wilderness' and to 'help walkers' 
or was it just to get his name in lights? 

Richard Koch 
Sandy Bay, Tas 

Oh what an irony! 

John Chapman reports ( Wild no 41) that it 
appears likely that the numbers of walkers 
will be restricted for some of the more popular 
walks in Tasmania. He refers specifically to the 
Western Arthur Range, South-west Cape and 
the Walls of Jerusalem. 

John Webb in his article 'Parks, People and 
Pressures' details what we might expect in our 
wilderness in the future.. 

And David Noble, reviewing John Chap¬ 
man's South West Tasmania, acknowledges that 
'it is highly likely that mention in a guidebook 
will lead to increased usage'. This volume 
includes route guides for both the Western 
Arthur Range and South-west Cape. David 
Noble hopes that other objectives of a wilder¬ 
ness nature will not be described in too much 
detail in the future. 

Readers of Wild magazine should note rec¬ 
ommendation 7.6.3 of the Tasmanian World 
Heritage Area Draft Management Plan, to the 
effect that authors and magazine editors 
should be encouraged 'to limit publication of 
descriptions of walking tracks and routes in 
the World Heritage Area to those that have 
been or are being repaired or those that are 
considered stable enough to withstand in¬ 
creasing numbers of walkers'. 

The plan recommends which tracks ought 
to be published in route guides. They do not 
include the Western Arthur Range nor South- 


Please! No more route guides for areas 
defined by the Draft Management Plan of 
Tasmania's World Heritage Area as 'wilder¬ 
ness' or 'self reliant recreation' zones. Let us 
retain instead 'a challenging and relatively un¬ 
modified natural setting that suitably exper¬ 
ienced and equipped people can use for 
appropriate purposes'. 

Grant Kench 
North Hobart, Tas 

Cotton Balls 

It is very unfortunate to see your magazine list 
'Logging of native forests' as our 'most 
pressing environmental problem' in your 
1981-91 comparison 'A Decade Gone Wild'. 
The massive amount of clearing and develop¬ 
ment of land for the purpose of both dryland 
and irrigated production of cotton is of far 
greater significance. 

Cotton does not compete well with insects 
or other plants, so a vast range of insecticides 
and herbicides have been developed to ensure 
that the cotton plant has no competition. These 
chemicals have proven effective in eliminating 
everything other than the farmers' preferred 
plant from the cotton fields. Rivers and 
streams are fast becoming polluted and the 
problems of salinity and land degradation in 
southern Australia are going to be repeated in 
the upper reaches of the all-important Darling 
River system. 

The average environmentalist's ignorance 
of the cotton industry is a tragedy. A recent 
display in the window of the Wilderness 
Society's Sydney shop featured a shirt with 
'Environmentally Friendly—100% Australian 
Cotton' on the front. It is time to stop using 
terms such as 'most pressing' and to be less 
emotive in describing the logging of our 
native forests. Less emotion, more common 
sense and some better informed leadership 
would show up the real 'most pressing 
environmental problem' to those who care for 
Australia. 

Brett Sweetnam 
Inverell, NSW 

Embarrassment for the 
Alpine Resorts Commission 

Regarding the introduction of trail fees for 
Nordic trails in Victoria (Wild Information, 
Wild no 41), I concur with the sentiments 
expressed. There is a gross inequity in the cost 
of entry to a Nordic ski resort ($27 for a car 
load of four skiers in 1991) when compared 
with the cost of entry at a downhill resort ($14 
for a car). It is interesting that the ARC cannot 
give comparative costs of grooming Nordic 
trails and downhill slope management. Could 
this comparison be an embarrassment for the 


ARC? In the case of Mt Stirling, a majority of 
users do not want further facilities and 
wouldn't care if trails were groomed or not. 
The introduction of a 'slope fee' for downhill 
skiers would redress the imbalance, but com¬ 
mercial interests at alpine resorts might have 
something to say about that. 

I urge all Nordic skiers to write to the ARC 
and the Minister for Tourism and express their 
viewpoint on the matter so that, perhaps, a 
more equitable arrangement can be intro¬ 
duced. 

George Dragicevic 

Coburg West, Vic 

Submission 

On page 31, Wild no 40, there was reference to 
submissions regarding management of Tas¬ 
mania's World Heritage Area. 

I attended a Federation of Tasmanian Bush¬ 
walking Clubs meeting where two members 
of the National Parks & Heritage Department 
[sic] discussed the responses, amongst other 

It seems that there were approximately 600 
submissions and obviously each was individ¬ 
ual. What came out of the discussion was that 
some 'individual' responses could have been 
put together by a group of, say, five persons or 

To be fair, the number of responses counted 
by NP&H could only be the letters received; 
they would have no way of knowing how 
many persons had contributed. 

So, the answer is, if you feel strongly about 
an issue, write your own response, even if it 
agrees with that of others. 

To keep the record straight, this letter is an 
individual one and is not written on behalf of 
the federation. 

Philip Whitehead 
Dilston, Tas 

Beat the Drum 

In relation to an item in Wild Information, Wild 
no 41, concerning thefts from cars and tents, 
here is a story I heard about a group of cavers 
at Bungonia, NSW. A party were at the bottom 
of a 50 metre pitch in Drum cave. They did 
their caving and when they returned to the 
bottom of the pitch, they discovered that their 
ropes had been stolen! Luckily, they were 
found through their shouting, but this incid¬ 
ent emphasizes the point that you cannot trust 
even your fellow adventurers any more. 

Matthew Forsyth 
Concord, NSW 

Poles Apart 

The comments of Keith Binns (Wildfire, Wild 
no 41) on the non-availability of A-frame tents 
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STORMWALKER RAINWEAR 


A D V E Ml T U R E 

Mf XT 

EQUIPMENT 

MONT’s StormWalker rainwear is a new range of 
jackets and pants made from a tough, breathable PU- 
coated nylon which is 100% waterproof and windproof. 
The fabric breathes, as the hydrophilic polyurethane 
compound with which it is coated has the ability to 
relay water vapour from the user’s body to the outside 
of the garment. 

Like other MONT products, only the essential features 
are considered. The triple storm-flap system is an 
example of the quality of design in the StormWalker 
series. Other features of the jacket include a three- 
piece storm hood, wired visor, waist and hood 
drawcords, velcro flap and cuff closures, and two large 
cargo pockets. It's three-quarter length and fully 
seam-sealed. 

Compare quality and features, and you will realise that 
no other jacket offers as much for such a low price. 
When you are after rainwear that will really keep you 
dry, insist on MONT — THE BEST DOWN UNDER. 


1ALIAN MADE : AUSTRALIAN OWNED 


Take a walk 
on the wild side. 

Scale the craggy pinnacle of the 
mountain. Shoot the surging, white waters of 
the Franklin. Discover priceless treasures 
deep within the rainforest. Breathe pure air. 
And thrill to the sound of primeval wilderness. 
Tasmania, it’s a “walk on the wild side”. 

And, as you explore the highways and 
byways of the island state, you’ll also discover 
a lifestyle second to none. A gentler pace. 

A deep sense of history. And quality foods 
born of the pure, unpolluted environment. 

So, if you’re looking for true adventure, 
contact your local 

Tasmanian Travel Centre or TASMANIA 
Travel Agent today, because ALSTRALIAS best houday 
they’re the people to plan 
your wild time in Tasmania. 

1 
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ODYSSEY 

Odyssey tents—lightweight and solid. 

Geodesic pole configurations in the Odyssey 
200, 300 and 400 give stability. Taped seams 
and durable, coated nylon fabrics resist 
water. No-see-um netting repels insects. 

ODYSSEY 
400 
Inner Tent 
Height: 120 cm 
Length: 210 cm 
Width: 250 cm 
Weight of tent 
complete: 4.6 kg 


VANGO 
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have been noted. Whilst we at Paddy Pallin 
were proud of the japara Paddymade tents 
that we made for 50 years, simple economics 
of supply and demand meant that it became 
no longer feasible to manufacture them. There 
is also no doubt that the current designs of 
specialist bushwalking/mountaineering tents 
using nylon fabrics and light alloy poles are 
miich lighter and infinitely more stable than 
the old ridge tents. However, if you are 
looking for a lightweight tent without a 
sewn-in groundsheet, there are tents such as 
the Black Diamond Megamid which are 
ideally suited to Australian bush conditions. 

I hope that once Mr Binns tries out some of 
the more recent tent designs he will be more 
than satisfied. 

Ian Gibson 
Managing Director 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
Camperdown, NSW 

It was refreshing to read Keith Binns's com¬ 
ments on japara A-frame tents in Wildfire, 
Wild no 41. 

I strongly believe that for some time now, 
Australians have been forced to accept equip¬ 
ment, particularly tents and packs, designed 
overseas and unsuitable for most local con¬ 
ditions. 

We are told that quality japara used in 
traditional A-frame tents is now too expensive 
and difficult to obtain, and that A-frame tents 
are in any case unstable in strong winds. 
Anyone who has had to erect a modern 
internal-framed tent with a damaged pole 
sleeve in adverse conditions on a rough, 
sloping site will testify how difficult it is to 
tension this tent correctly, whereas my old 
Paddymade Sou-wester has no such problems 
and has the added advantage of being able to 
be 'abdulled' in the hot weather conditions 
that prevail for most of the year. I have used 
my Sou-wester in very windy areas for years 
without any problems. 

Not everyone wants to camp above the tree 
line or on a mountain glacier in New Zealand 
in a state-of-the-art nylon tent. One of the basic 
reasons humans go out into the wilderness is 
to escape the very things they are now taking 
with them. The modern bushwalker is con¬ 
fronted with a veritable maze of outdoor 
high-tech equipment that is largely unneces- 

It seems to me that we need to take Keith 
Binns's comments a little further than tents. 
Perhaps people enjoyed their bushwalking 
more when there was only basic equipment— 
H-frame canvas packs, woollen jumpers and 
socks, ex-army boots, oiled japara raincapes 
and, of course, japara A-frame tents—and 
'high tech' meant having a sewn-in floor in 

Having said all this, it is interesting to note 
that the cover of Wild no 41 features an 
A-frame tent above the snow line. 

Peter Lee 
Wingham, NSW 
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9 OF NORWAY 


SELF-INFLATING MATS 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies (02) 517 1338. 
Available from all good outdoor stores. 


Bergans of Norway has a long-standing reputation for quality and innovation. Bergans has led the way in rucksack design since 1906, 
continue the standard set by their predecessors, and the Bergans ChildSier is unsuSaSedfor safely SomforL 


Some of the benefits of an 
Artiach Confort-Mat are 
obvious—simple things, such 
as comfort and warmth. 
Some of Artiach’s less 
obvious advantages include: 

■ CFC-free manufacture 

■ 100% polyester outer 
fabric, robust and 
resistant to attack by 
acids and UV light 

■ 100% polyurethane foam 
core, resilient and 
insulating 

■ Easy-to-use moulded 
plastic screw-down valve 

■ Because Artiach mats are 
not over-compressed 
when packaged, they 
reinflate quickly—no need 
to pump or blow up 

■ Confort-Mat Std $75 RRP 
Confort-Mat Long $99 RRP 
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Camping below the snow line 


Word 


• 2-3 person expedition tent 

• Classic tapered tunnel 
architecture 

• Three Easton arches in 
reinforced sleeves 

• Shock absorption on all 
3-7 hold-down points 

• One large, one small 
vestibule 

• Access at three points in 
both skins 

• Total ventilation control 

• Seam-sealed, pitch-first outer 

• Separate, detachable inner 

• Sealed, stress-free, easily 
replaced tub floor 

• Complete insect barriers 

• Full valence option available 

• 10-year field history 

LOOK FOR THE WE LOGO... 


Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, WA 6160 


The most fun you’ll 
ever have sitting down. 

Whether you’re tackling the white water or cruising 
the backwaters, the Pioneer canoe and the Rebel 
kayak offer easy handling and exceptional stability— 
for experts and novices alike. 

Both are moulded in tough polyethylene that . 
minimises damage from rocks and snags, with 
inbuilt UV inhibitors to ensure maximum protection 
against the sun. 

For full information and details of your nearest 



WHICH BOOT? 
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NIKWAX 

WATERPROOFING 



TESTED 


FOR QUALITY 



In 1990 NIKWAX R&D began a full 
survey of walking boot brands to 
assess waterproof performance. 
So far 38 walking boot models have 
been subjected to 6-week trials using 
pneumatic machinery to flex them 
in water. 

After a series of NIKWAX 
applications to the right-hand 
boot, the 33 models listed over 
the page passed the standard test. 
(On the final week, after 90 
minutes of flexing under water, 
they absorbed less than 4% of 
their dry weight in water.) 



NIKWAX 

LEAD BY INNOVATION 
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NIKWAX COMPATIBLE 
APRIL 1991 

ARMAND Scott 
ASOLO (NZ) Horizon 
BRASHER Hillmaster 
BUNYIP Bogong 
CROFT Rambler 
DAISY ROOTS Tipo 
DAISY ROOTS Vetta 
db MOUNTAINSPORT Pathfinder 
GRONELL Monte Bianco 
HIGH COUNTRY Ridgeway 
HI-TEC Trail 
KARRIMOR KSB 
LINE 7 Ranger 
LOMER Waterproof Boot 
LOVESON Kintyre 
LOVESON Skye 
NITRAX Arran 
NITRAX Langdale 
NITRAX Ross 
ROSSI Harrier 
SANMARCO Walking 
SANMARCO Walking Gore-Tex 
SCARPA Lady Trek 
SCARPA Manta 
SCARPA SL 
SCARPA Trek 
TERRAIN Alphalite (Lady) 
TREZETA Tempest 
TREZETA Trekking World 
VASQUE Sundowner 
ZAMBERLAN New Fell Lite 
ZAMBERLAN Novara 
ZAMBERLAN Trek Lite 

All models tested, including failures, 
showed improvement after NIKWAX 
treatment. No treated boot exceeded 
9% water uptake on the final test. 
The worst initial water uptake on an 
untreated boot was 164% of its 
dry weight. This list will be updated 
as new models are submitted for 
the test. 

NOTE: Leather boots were treated 
four times with NIKWAX 
Waterproofing Wax: combination 
fabric and suede boots were 
treated twice with TEXNIK. Ask 
for NIKWAX leaflets. 

Send for information to: 
Outdoor Survival Pty Ltd 
2-6 Dunn Crescent 
Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Telephone: (03) 793 4288 
Fax: (03) 794 0750 

NIKWAX 

LEAD BY INNOVATION 
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AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 


Lukla Milair Parka 
from Intertrek. 

The Lukla Parka is a fully-featured 
bush jacket combining style and 
function. Cost: 

Available from: 

K2 Base Camp 

Fortitude Valley (07) 854 1340 

Torre Mountain Craft 

Toowong (07) 870 2699 

Mountain Equipment 

Sydney (02) 264 3146 

Mountain Equipment 

Chatswood (02) 419 6955 

Eastwood Camping 

Eastwood (02) 858 3833 

Bushcraft Equipment 

Wollongong (042) 29 6748 

Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports 

Fyshwick (06) 280 6519 

Wilderness Sports 

Jindabyne (064) 56 2966 

The Outdoor Experience 

Albury (060) 21 5755 

Bogong 

Melbourne (03) 600 0599 

The Wilderness Shop 

Box Hill (03) 898 3742 

Outsports 

Caulfield Sth (03) 523 5727 

Outsports 

Frankston (03) 783 2079 

Jolly Swagman 

Hobart (002) 34 3680 

Wilderness Equipment 

Fremantle (09) 335 2813 


For the first steps into the exciting 
world of climbing, there is only 
one way to learn—with the 
experts! 

The Australian School of 
Mountaineering boasts the 
most experienced team of 
instructors available in this 
country. Whether your interest 
is a one-day abseiling course 
or even a six-week-long 
Himalayan climbing expedition, 
we have the right staff to 
show you the ropes! 

Write today for our free 
14-page colour brochure 
detailing our programme of 
abseiling, rockclimbing and 
mountaineering courses and 
expeditions. 

AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 

182 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba NSW 2780 
Tel: (047) 82 2014 
Fax: (047) 82 5787 


MILAIR 
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See sport climbing at its best on an 
ENTREPRISES indoor climbing wall 
15 metres high at Llewellyn Hall, 
William Herbert Place, Canberra, ACT. 
11-13 October 1991 
Information (02) 264 2908 
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USTRALIAN MADE 

The best static rop 
Abseiling and Resc 

Now with improved handling an 
four times the abrasion resistan 
Available in 9, 10, 11 & 13 mm 
from the better outdoor stores 

Distributed in Australia 
by Spelean Pty Ltd 
(02) 264 2994 



IT’S NOT HOW LIGHT YOU 
MAKE HIKING BOOTS, IT’S 
HOW YOU MAKE ’EM LIGHT 

The lightweight Vasque Sundowner has a 
foot-conforming, removable insole for cushion 
comfort. Its Gore-Tex® sock liner keeps your feet 
feeling nice and dry from sun-up to sundown. 

Your feet have the solid support of a natural 
rubber wedge/midsole that cushions shock. And 
the Vasque lug sole really hugs the terrain. 
World-class boots for men and women! 


Melbourne City Mountain Designs 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide Mountain Designs 
TASMANIA 

Burnie Youngs Outdoor Gear 
Hobart Scout Outdoor Centre 

Launceston Allgoods 
AUSTRALIA 


Distributed by 

JB Phone Melbourne 
4Vr (03)419 4211 
RICHARDS Fox (03) 417 1610 

McCALLUM 
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ESSENTIAL 

CLOTHING! 


We don’t choose clothing that’s uncomfortable to wear. Therefore 
why choose a rucksack or travel pack that doesn’t fit properly? 

TIKA Packs, available in all Paddy Pallin stores, feature a very comfortable harness system, 
either the fully adjustable EXPEDITION Harness (Taranaki, Cupola, Cardrona Rucksacks 
and Horizon Travel Pack) or the 2-size ALPINE Harness (Phillipi and Collosse Travel Packs). 
Not only are TIKA packs comfortable, they’re designed to take 
all that nature can throw at them. Constructed from highly 
durable canvas or 1000-denier Cordura. 


TARANAKI 

A full specification bushwalking 
pack featuring two main 
compartments which can be 
made into a single one by 
removing the divider. A large 
front pocket, lid pocket, 
compression/ski straps on the 
sides and compression straps on 
the lid to stabilize the load or 
reduce capacity complete the 
specifications. 

Harness: Expedition 
Colours: Blue/Navy, Red/Navy 
Construction: Canvas with 
Cordura reinforcements 
Size: 80 litre *349 


CARDRONA 

The pack for those looking for a com¬ 
bination bushwalking/travel pack. The 
Cardrona has both a top-loading facility 
and a front-panel opening. The zip-on 
harness cover and carry handle offer 
you a travel pack. Zip away the 
handle and leave off the cover—and 
head for the hills! In addition, the 
Cardrona has two main compart¬ 
ments, a top lid that converts to a 
bum bag and a zip-off day pack on 
the front. Such versatility! 

Harness: Expedition 
Colours: Blue/Jade 
Construction: Canvas with 
Cordura reinforcements 
Size: 75 litre *399 


CUPOLA 

A smaller version of the Taranaki 
for shorter trips or for those 
who don’t take the kitchen sink 
on longer journeys! All features 
as on the Taranaki, 

Harness: Expedition 
Colours: Purple/Jade, Blue/Navy 
Construction: Canvas with 
Cordura reinforcements 
Size: 65 litre *319 


COLLOSSE TRAVEL PACK 

(Not illustrated.) Similar in style 
to the Phillipi but with a smaller 
capacity and a fixed front 
pocket. The Alpine Harness 
comes in the shorter back length 
to suit people with shorter 
backs—including many women. 
Harness: Alpine (Short) 

Colours: Navy/Purple 
Construction: Cordura 
Size: 65 litre *229 


HORIZON TRAVEL PACK PHILLIPI TRAVEL PACK 


(Not illustrated.) A dual¬ 
compartment travel pack with a 
fully adjustable harness system. 
Features a zip-off day pack and a 
harness cover that doubles as a 
suit/dress bag. 

Harness: Expedition 
Colours: Navy/Purple, Navy/Teal 
Construction: Cordura 
Size: 75 litre *319 


5-YEAR GUARANTEE 

TIKA packs come with a 5-year guarantee to the original 
purchaser against manufacturing or material defects. 


THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 

507 Kent St 360 Little Bourke. St 11 Lonsdale St 228 Rundle St 

SYDNEY NSW 2000 MELBOURNE VIC 3000 BRADDON ACT 2601 ADELAIDE SA 5000 

Phone (02) 264 2685 Phone (03) 670 4845 Phone (06) 257 3883 Phone (08) 232 3155 

527 Kingsway 8 Market St Kosciusko Rd 1/891 Hay St 

MIRANDA NSW 2228 BOX HILL VIC 3128 JINDABYNE NSW 2627 PERTH WA 6000 

Phone (02) 525 6829 Phone (03) 898 8596 Phone (064) 56 2922 Phone (09) 321 2666 


A single-compartment travel 
pack with a zip-off day pack and 
a harness cover for use when 
the pack is in suitcase mode 
with carry handle and shoulder f 

strap. The Alpine harness is J g 

comfortable to carry when ~ 
the sack is on the back. w 

Harness: Alpine (Long) 

Colours: Navy/Purple, * <^> 

Navy/Jade ^ ' 

Construction: _ A c 

Cordura 

Size: 70 litre> ! 

4i 


*299 


HOBART TAS 7000 
Phone (002) 31 0777 
59 Brisbane St 
LAUNCESTON TAS 7250 
Phone (003) 31 4240 













Maps and 
guidebooks for 

• Bushwalking 
& hiking 

• Canoeing 

• Cross-country 
skiing 

• Fishing & boating 

• Camping 
WORLD MAP 
SPECIALISTS 

Hours: Weekdays 9 am-6 pm, Saturday 9 a 


i-l pm 


Melbourne Map Centre 

740 Waverley Road, Chadstone, Vic 3148 
(near cnr Warrigal Road) 

PHONE (03) 569 5472 


Authors Garry Weare and Stan 
Armington have over 35 years’ combined 
experience leading treks in the Himalaya. 
In the fully revised editions of these 
practical guides they give detailed day- 
by-day route descriptions of some of the 
world's most exciting treks. 

You'll also find information on hiring 
porters; health and safety; preparation 
and planning; equipment; and advice on 
environmentally friendly trekking. 

These guides are invaluable resources 
for independent trekkers and group 
trekkers alike. They prove that you don't 
need to be a mountaineer to experience 
the magic of the Himalaya. 


COME TO THE' 
TOP OF THE 
WORLD WITH 
LONELY PLANET 
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Brave enough to have a good, 
penetrating look at yourself and how 
you handle life? 

Adventurous enough to tackle 
the unknown and to face new 
challenges? 

Bold enough to risk new social 
relationships and to work with other 
people to achieve? 

Strong enough to leave all that is 
familiar and to seek an understanding 
of your future? 

Excited enough to want to go on 
expeditions, cave, raft, rockclimb, 
abseil, canoe, ski? 

Interested enough to want to 
see some of the most magnificent 
mountains, bushlands, rivers, rain 
forests and natural places in 
Australia? 

and Courageous enough to 
decide that NOW is the time to find 
out what Outward Bound really is all 
about? 

To find out more phone (008) 26 7999 
or send the slip below to: 

^AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD T 

BOUND FOUNDATION I 

Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001 

NAME. 5 

ADDRESS. I 

P/CODE.PHONE. ! 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON I 

□ Pack & Paddle Camps 

□ Standard Course (aged 17-30) 

□ Adult Course (aged over 30) 
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WATERPROOFING SOLUTIONS 



Look To The Waterproofing 
People For All Your 
Waterproofing Needs. 

LEATHER - BOOTS 
PAPER - MAPS 
NYLON - TENTS 

Whatever the problem, there 
is an AQUASEAL™ product 
for the solution. 

Dealers send for descriptive catalog & price list. 

Grant Minervini 
Agencies Pty Ltd 
PO Box 209, Welland 
» / x South Australia 5007 

■roNDAK.nc ph < 08 > 346 6061 

ITSMAN COATINGS 1 SEALANTS F 3X (08) 340 0675 



Send now for your free colour 
brochure of trekking and 
expeditions in Nepal, India, 
Pakistan, Patagonia and Europe 
from Sherpa Expeditions, 
one of the world’s largest and 
most experienced trekking 
companies. 


SHERPA EXPEDITIONS 

NAME:_ 

ADDRESS:_ 


OUTDOOR TRAVEL 1st floor 55 Hardware St 
MELBOURNE 3000 [03] 670 7252 




































TAKE A HIKE 



CLASS V (WATERPROOF) Hi-Tecs new lady hiker. Full suede toe, extended lateral 

New, lightweight, waterproof. Upper of American RU - stabilizer. Heavily padded ankle and featuring 
Saltz oiled leather, 100% waterproof Sympatex the new Eco-Tread outsole that leaves the trail behind. 


and Coolmax linings. Lightweight P.U. midsole. High 
compound rubber outsole. Designed for wet, tough trails. 




P.C.T. AND LADY P.C.T. 

Durable double mesh and suede uppers. Cambrelle linings 
and removable insoles. E.V.A. midsoles and 
lugged rubber outsoles. Affordable, 
lightweight and comfortable 
for all seasons. 


P.C.T. MENS 


P.C.T. WOMENS 


A. K. Andrewartha 
S.A. (08) 212 1044 


Hilanti Sports Pty Ltd 
N.S.W. (02) 438 1422 


For 

Kevin Bullivant Agencies 
W.A. (09) 325 8428 


other stockist, phone: 

Floyd Footwear Pty Ltd Moulton Agencies 
Vic. (03) 419 2222 Qld. (07) 358 4800 
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Why are Eureka Tents sold 
and recommended by more 
specialty outdoor stores than 
any other brand? 




It’s simple! Eureka has the largest range, has proven 
reliability and is great value for money! 

See your local dealer now! 


Eureka! 


For a free colour catalogue write to P.O. Box 1201, City Road, South Melbourne 3205, or fax (03) 699 1924. 


















BUY DIRECT FROM NEW ZEALAND 

at affordable prices! 



We stock New Zealand’s 
leading brands of outdoor clothing and equipment. 
Write for our free full-colour catalogue and prices. 


BIVOUAC 


MAILORDERS: 

P.O. Box 7113 
Christchurch 
New Zealand 
Ph/Fax 64 3 668-453 


VISITING NZ? Check out our stor 
Auckland 

5 Fort St. Ph (09) 366-1966 

Wellington 

16 The Terrace. Ph (04) 732-587 
Christchurch 
76 Cashel St. Ph (03) 663-197 


WHITE WATER RAFTING SEA KAYAKING CROSS COUNTRY SKIING 


AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURES 

.With over 15 years operational experience, World Expeditions 

is Australia's leading adventure travel company. 

offering unique guided adventures and unbeatable value for money. 

We are waiting for you to take up the challenge!! 

* White water rafting: 2 days from $220 

* Square rigger sailing: 7 days $695 

* Sea Kayaking: EXCLUSIVE 8 days $940 

* River Guides Course 7 days $675 

* Happy to arrange special itineraries for clubs, groups and families. 


For bookings and your free colour brochure, please contact us: 

Sydney: Ph. (02) 264 3366 Fax. (02) 261 1974 

| Melbourne: Ph. (03) 670 8400 Fax. (03) 670 7474 
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Whether you’re trekking the 
Himalayas or sightseeing through 
Europe, one of MEI’s travel 
will meet your needs. These 
luggage/backpack products a 
with long lasting durability ar 
comfort in mind. When shopping 
pack ask for MEI the TRAVEL 


Flying Scotsman I 55 litres 
Flying Scotsman II 60 litres 
(Parallel Suspension) 

Front pocket zips off to become a day 
pack with padded shoulder straps. 
Excellent for travelling and also as a 
recreational pack. Fabric: 1000 denier 
Cordura. 




(AirFlex Suspension) 

The China Clipper, with its zip-off front 
pocket which becomes a day pack, is 
ideal for dual use—travelling and 
backpacking. 




Merrell simply offers 
unsurpassed function, 
style and comfort 
in boots that fit 
straight from the box. 
Enquiries (03) 459 5111 

FOOTWEAR 
FOR AMAZING 
FEATS 


MERRELL 


OUTDOOR 
GEAR AND 
CLOTHING 

REI has the best gifts for muscle-powered 
activities including hiking, climbing, skiing, 
cycling, fitness walking and water sports. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

P FREE HOLIDAY CATALOG! i 

l Name'i!*)_ 


T-206-575-3287 operator mm, or 
FAX 1-206-395-7198. 

“ * “ 1 ; i 



B Quality Outdoor Gear and Clothing Since 1938j 


CaneToad 

M Revel in the wet, 

W like the CANE TOAD’S 

slimy namesake! 
Bushwalking, Trekking or X-C 
Skiing, the J&H CANE TOAD 


will keep you dry, 

J&H guarantee it! 



Genuine Taslan Gore-Tex. 
Tough, yet comfy to wear, 
the CANE TOAD will 
last you for years. 

Just a few features are: 

A hood that totally protects, 
A hidden chest pocket to 
keep your camera dry. 
Unique underarm gusset for 
movement and comfort. 
The name CANETOAD is 
as unforgettable 
as its performance. 

It may cost a little extra, 
but it’s certainly well worth it. 



For the complete J&H story, 
please send this coupon: 
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WILD 

COUNTRY 

TENTS 


built to a high standard for traveller, 
bushwalker and extreme mountain use. 
Wild Country tents feature: 

• Tape-sealed seams on floors and flys. 

• All interior seams bias-tape bound. 


TERRA NOVA An impressively stable and roomy four-person 
mountain tent. Two entrances, one with a poled vestibule, the other with a 
pull-out vestibule. 

HYPERSPACE The Hyperspace has a very efficient rectangular floor 
shape and steep side walls, which create great internal volume as well as floor 
space. Dual doors, one with a poled vestibule for ample storage requirements. 
Pole sleeves are continuous for a quick set-up and increased strength. Sleeps 
three people comfortably. 

QUASAR A bright star in the world of two-person, four-season tents. Its 
original, high strength, aerodynamic design has withstood 160 kph wind 
tunnel tests and been field tested from Everest to Feathertop. The efficient 
profile maximises its snow and wind shedding capabilities. 

TRISAR This is a lighter 3+ season shelter for two people. Patterned 
after the Quasar but with one entrance and three poles, this semi-geodesic 
design is strong, yet very light. 



QUASAR 



• Y-pull pole tabs that efficiently disperse 
stress at the seams. 

• Inner mesh pockets, interior hang loops. 

• Large double-slider zip doors with no-see- 

• 7001 T-6 aluminium alloy poles — 2000 
psi stronger than 7075 T-9, but not 
brittle. 

• Real ‘bathtub’ floor, with minimal 


Model 

Floor Area 

LxWxH 

Stuffed Size 

Sleeps Weight 

RRP 

TERRA NOVA 

4.1 m 2 

213 x 198 x 147 cm 

18 x 74 cm 

4 5.7 kg 

$899 

HYPERSPACE 

4.0 m 2 

208 x 190 x 120 cm 

21 x 71 cm 

3 4.4 kg 

$759 

QUASAR 

3.1 m 2 

229 x 137 x 95 cm 

21 x 56 cm 

2 3.9 kg 

$599 

TRISAR 

2.9 m 2 

228 x 127 x110 cm 

21 x 56 cm 

2 2.9 kg 

$499 

(L = Length at the longest 

internal dimension (n< 

of diagonal); W = Width at the wider. 

1 internal dimension: H 

’ - Height at the highest internal dime 

nsion) 


FOR YOUR NEAREST 
STOCKIST PLEASE 
PHONE (008) 333 484 
or in Melbourne phone 
417 6411 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
KATHMANDU PTY LTD 
HEAD OFFICE & 
WAREHOUSE OUTLET 
52 Smith St 
Collingwood 3066 
Ph (03) 417 6411 
Fax (03) 417 6074 


MELBOURNE STORE 
78 Hardware St 
Ph (03) 642 1942 
BOX HILL STORE 
13 Market St 
Ph (03) 890 1130 


CANBERRA STORE 
Shop 6, BMI Building 
City Walk 
Ph (06) 257 5926 
SYDNEY STORE 
Town Hall Arcade 


cnr Kent Si Bathurst Sts 
Ph (02) 261 8901 


BRISBANE STORE 
144 Wickham St 
Fortitude Valley 
Ph (07) 252 8054 


MAIL ORDER 
GPO Box 2084S 
Melbourne 3001 
Ph (03) 417 6411 
Toll free (008) 333 484 


KATHMANDU 
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Adventure Holiday. Join our 
small group for an exciting 
holiday in Sikkim and 
Nepal. Price $2145 for 21 
days (Bhutan and Tibet 
extra). Call the Trekking 
Company, (06) 257 6494, or 
write to GPO Box 1900, 
Canberra, ACT 2601. 


Camera Case Wanted 

(or bottom half af least!) for 
Olympus OM-1 or similar 
model. (03) 826 8482. 


Climbing Boot Resoles. 

5.10 Stealth rubber. Send 
boots and payment of $60 
(includes return postage) to 
Lucas Trihey, 34 Mount York 
Rd, Mount Victoria, NSW 
2786. Enquiries (047) 871480. 
Electric Memory Typewriter 
For Sale. The computerizat¬ 
ion of Wild has meant that 
this Olympia Startype 12 k 
machine with LCD display 
and original documentation 
is available, at well under 
half price: $495. Phone 
(03) 826 8482. 

Hi Himalaya. Trek Nepal. 
December: 30 days $2615. 
January: 17 days $2285. 

April: 26 days $2585. Ex 
Sydney. Also India, Egypt, 
Africa, Indonesia. Phone 
(02) 661 8928. 


Instruction. AlUevels. 
Quality personal attention. 

instructor. Based in Blife 
Mountains. Lucas Trihey, 
34 Mt York Rd, Mt Victoria 
2786. (047) 87 1480. 


Queensland's National 
Parks. Carnarvon, 
Blackdown, Bunya, Cania, 
Lonesome, others. Write, 
phone for 7-, 14-, 21-day 
Budget Camping Tour 
brochure. Ray's Adventure 
Tours and Safaris, 

9 Parliament St, Bethania, 
Qld 4205. (07) 200 8697. 


Rafting Guides' Course for 
professional accreditation. 
Seven-day course on the 
Nymboida River, NSW, 
14-20 October. Cost $560 
all-inclusive. Contact 
Wildwater Adventures, Lot 
4 Butlers Rd, BonviUe, NSW 
2441. Phone (066) 53 4469. 


Rafting Guides' Course. 

Snowy River Expeditions 

professional w?ute-water 
rafting guides' course on the 
Snowy River, Victoria. Seven 
days. Date 28 September to 
4 (October. Cost $480. For 
details contact: Snowy River 
Expeditions, Buchan, Vic 
3885. Phone (051) 55 9353. 



Now you can fax your order 
(Bankcard, MasterCard and 
Visa only) for your Wild 
subscription, subscription 
renewal or other Wild 
things- (03) 826 3787. 



I£TS TALK DOLLARS I 

^Jofor 
a Weekend*^ 
affru/far? K- 



NARA 

The Australian 
Home Food 
Dehydrator 

• Dry your own 
food without 
chemicals or 
preservatives 

• The next best 
thing to fresh 
food 

• Low running 
costs (about ic 
per hour) 

• $295 plus 
delivery 

write for full details to: 

NARA PRODUCTS 
PO BOX 512 
Maleny Old 4552 
or phone 
(074) 94 3611 

COD or Bankcard 
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waterfall emerge 
from an ice tube 
the Fifty-one Gla< 


Wong waits. 
Geoff Moore 


payment is at 
our standard 


Prahran, Victoria 31 



When youVe come this far, 
you really respect the WILD 



10th successful year of publication. 

For nearly two decades Mountain Designs has 
been making gear to survive the harshest of 
conditions, and when you’ve come as far as we 
have, you appreciate the skills it takes to come 


out on top. 


Perth, Cottesloe, Adelaide, Canberra, Sydney, Katoomba, 
Melbourne, Morwell, Hawthorn, Brisbane, Fortitude Valley 











You'll be dry and warm 
...in a Storm 





Peter Storm's 100 Series lightweight, breathable wet 
weather gear won't let you down. No matter how 
heavy the rain is outside it won't get in. 
Condensation can get out. Thanks to MVT (Moisture 
Vapour Transmission) Proofing from Peter Storm. 


Now a series of garments that not only keep the 
water out, the wearer warm, condensation 
controlled, but also the ease of a stretch fabric that 
actually moves with you. Always smart, always 
comfortable and totally functional. 


Well styled, well made, tough and totally impervious 
Peter Storm's Harlequin range allows body 
condensation out, and won't let water in. Outstanding 
fashion combined with the practical dryness and 
durability you'd expect from a market leader. 


...and you'll look good too! 

Peter Storm's "No Sweat" fabric, MVT, means it is 
possible to enjoy complete insulation from the 
elements without the discomfort of sweatiness and 
claminess associated with other waterproofs. 

And for the fashion conscious Peter Storm brings 
you the styles and colours of today. Peter Storm 
makes great looking sportsmen and sportswomen. 


■ RAINWEAR ■ THERMAL WEAR ■ WOOLLENS 
MAKES YOU LOOK GREAT 




4B Wilmette Place, Mona Vale, N.S.W. 

PO. Box 148, Mona Vale, N.S.W. 2103 Australia. 
Telephone: (02) 997 3611 Fax: (02) 997 4316 


PS 00! 

































